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PETROLEUM GAS. 

The fullowing report is from Mr. George Bower, of 
Huntingdonshire, gas contractor to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount Hill, 
&e. : 

Having had a large quantity of crude petroleum oil 
placed at my disposal by Mr. A, S. Macrae, of Liver- 
pool, for the purpose of ascertaining its gas-yielding 
properties, and also to ascertain whether it could be 
used along with common coal, wood, or peat, for the 
purpose of enriching the gases made from. these sub- 
stances, so as to compete with boghead, which is the 
material now generally used, I am now enabled to 
make the following observations: 

Before giving the results of the experiments, I think 
it right to describe the apparatus which I have con- 
structed purposely for these experiments, 

The retort is double acting, four feet long, and of 
this shape in section & , and known as the Fitzmaurice 
retort, the principle being that of the regenerative 
system, as practised by Malam some forty years ago, 
but with this difference in construction—Malam had 
two retorts, a large and a small one, set one over the 
other, the coal being placed in the large retort at the 
bottom, the vapors passed through the smaller one at 
the top, and those which were not permanently gaseous 
were made so by their passage through this highly 
heated surface, 

Although by this process the yield of gas 
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was | lutely free from impurities ; 
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ree ‘txcapting that no purifier is required ; 
condenser has double the surface of that for coal, on 
account of the rapidity with avhich the gas is evolved. 


A meter to measure the quantity of gas produced, and | 


a gas-holder, complete the apparatus, 

Two qualities of oil were supplied to me by Mr. 
Macrae—one of specific gravity 805, the other 910; 
water being 1. 


It may be stated that the lighter the oil the better 


the yield of gas, and the heavier it is the greater the 
heat required to get the best results. 

I now proceed to consider the cost of gas from 
petroleum oil, and how far it may be used for this 
purpose, 

The present price of the lighter of the two oils is 
about 1s. per gallon. 
confine my remarks to that of sp. gr. .805, as it is, 
upon the whole, more economical to use than the 
other. 

With the present prices of oil the gas cannot be 


other than very costly, when compared by volume | 


alone against ordinary coal-gas; but when all the col- 
lateral advantages are taken into consideration, and 


a comparison instituted upon the basis of quantity of 


light from equal volumes, then the contrast is not so | 


marked. 
The advantages which oil-gas has over coal are in 


in the fact, that it requires no purification, being abso- 


increased per ton of coals distilled, yet it was at the | the most sumptuously decorated saloon, library, or 


cost of both the illuminating power, wear and tear, and | picture-gallery without the slightest fear of its injuring 


fuel—in short, the cost was greater than the value of | 


the larger product, and so did not obtain extensive 
use. This system was applied to coal-gas, which of 
itself only gives a moderately illuminating gas; and 
though some of the tarry vapors were arrested, yet 
the second application of heat to the already formed 
gas deteriorated its illuminating properties, by causing 
it to deposit carbon, and thus more than counter- 
balanced the advantage of an increased yield... The 
evolution of gas from coal in an ordinary retort is a 
slow and gradual operation, the outside being first 
acted upon; and hence it requires six hours to obtain 
the whole of the gas from 14 ewt, of coal, with which 
“the generality of retorts are charged; but with oil the 
vapor is evolved so rapidly, as without a considerable 
surface for it to pass over, a very great proportion of 
it would be condensed into a thin black tarry oil; 
hence the advantage of the Fitzmaurice retort, which 
is also equally adapted for coal, wood, or peat, and the 
gases from which can be enriched with oil. 

It hes been a common practice in making gas from 
oil to fill retorts with coke, broken bricks, or any 
material which will give surface, and the oil has been 
dropped or run into them, or made to traverse through 
them; but this appears to be a very effective way of 
absorbing the carbon, to which all gas owes its lumin- 
iferous property. The result of a great number of ex- 
periments has made me determine that a high heat 
with a large surface is the very worst plan which can 
be adopted for making gawfrom oil; but that in order 
to get the best results, a moderate heat—dull cherry 
red by daylight—and the double form of retort with- 
out. anything in it, give the best results; not for 
volume of gas, but for quantity of light; in other 
words, there is more light from 80 cubic feet of gas 
produced in accordance with the latter plan from the 
gallon of oil, than from 160 feet produced according to 
the former made from the same quantity. 

The test of the apparatus is the same as for ordinary 


anything whatever ; 


and consequently the wear and tear is also less ; and not 


light, but the heat is considerably less than from coal- 
gas, 

If the comparison be made as between coal and oil, 
coal undoubtedly makes the cheaper light by far ; but, 
if it be instituted as between tallow and oil, as ordi- 


oil-gas is very much less¥han from either of them. 
One ton of oil will produce as much gas as will give 
the light of that produced from good Neweastle coal ; 
the material at its destination, oil may, in such a case, 
the first consideration is purity, and to have a gas 
which, light for light, shall be more brilliant and power- 
ful than the oil burnt in the solar and moderateur 


of considerabiy less cost. 
His Royal Highness the late Prince Consort took | 
great interest in portable gas, and I have in my pos- 


use to contain compressed oil-gas. 
will give the light of three feet of ordinary coal-gas, 
and, though gas, under very high pressure, loses some 


fifteen atmospheres, and thus become perfectly porta- 
ble; so that, beginning with a gas of three or four 
times the illuminating power of common coal-gas, and 
condensing a given volume into a fifteenth of its bulk, 
there is in this fact alone a large field for the use of oil- 
gas for the lighting of railway trains, 
carriages, and country houses, where it may not be | 
feasible or policy to erect small gas-works for the sup- 
ply of gas at ordinary pressures. For instance, the | 





Albert vase already alluded to is of a capacity equal to 


1863. 


but the | 


I will dismiss the heavy oil, and | 


hence, it may be used in | 


the process of making the gas is | 
much more simple, the apparatus to produce an equal | 
quantity of light as that from coal is much less costly, | 


only is a less quantity required for an equal amount of | 
narily burnt in lamps, then the light from petroleum | 


thus, where carriage forms the chief item of the cost of | 


enter into favorable competition with coal; or, where 
lamps, then not only is petroleum superior, but is also 

session a vase which he had made specially for his own 
One foot of oil-gas | 


of its luminous qualities, yet it may be condensed at | 


ships, private | 
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half a cubic foot, and, if charged with oil-gas com- 
| pressed to fifteen atmospheres, it will then deliver seven 
| feet, and as this as, to begin with, three times more 


powerful than common gas, its effect will be equal to 


twenty-one feet, and will give a light equal to six or 
eight candles for seven hours. 


The daily cost of petroleum oil-gas, when made to 


supply one hundred lights burning for six hours, 
with each light being equal to eight candles, is as 





follows : 
P gallons of oil, 1s.. o's 0.0 netEitee Sawe.s ¢.9i0's Chae 
Coke to heat the retorts, Swi Bk sod oy ec tide cnenh eee 
Labor—part of a lad or man’s time...............0.... 0 1 6 
MT IN hac olde des cache cegtccbwceeycssd _ eer 009 
Interest on capital... .. 2.2... 5. cee cece cece ccccconces 004 
Fund to maintain plant in perpetuity.............6..0 00 6 
Net cost of 1,200 cubic feet........606 ccceseeeess #1 11 


This is about five times what coal-gas would cost 


made on the same scale; but as the illuminating 
qualities of the 1,200 cubic feet are equal to about 3,500 
of ordinary coal-gas, the oil does not compare very un- 
favorably when everything is taken into consideration, 
so that if the gas be required only for lighting pur- 
poses, and not for cooking or heating (for which it is 


totally inapplicable), then there are very many who 


will doubtless prefer paying a high price for oil-gas, in 


order to get a light which is absolutely pure, and 


which, though not nearly so cheap as ordinary coal- 
gas, is nevertheless infinitely cheaper than oil, tallow, 
or wax, as ordinarily burnt, and without their incon- 
veniences. 

The supply of oil in Pennsylvania and Canada, in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, is practically exhaustless ; 
and as the means of transport to the shipping port are 
increased, so will probably the price be reduced, though 


| every day almost is adding a new product obtainable 
| from it, so that it may be some time before the price 


will be materially reduced.—Oil Trade Review. 
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NTE LIE 
| Gas Expiosion in Eneranp.—We learn from an 
English paper that, on the night of April 2d, a terrific 
| explosion of gas occurred at Monkwearmouth, Sunder- 
| land, England, which caused the death of three children. 
The explosion occurred in a large steam flour-mill, near 


the railroad station. At cight o’clock the engineer was 


locking up all for the night, and was proceeding into 
| the office, which was on the ground floor at the north- 
| east corner of the building, but partitioned off from it, 
| though opening into the flat. He was carrying a 
candle, when gas, which had accumulated from a leak- 
age, or from some of the cocks having been left un- 
turned, took fire and exploded with a deafening report. 


The explosion was followed by a loud crashing noise, and 


people at a distance saw a sheet of flame shoot up high 
| | into the heavens, and a volume of smoke seemed to fol- 
low. The front of the mill was completely blown down 
| part of the roof is gone, and sacks of flour and grain, 
and stones and rubbish, were scattered across the 
street. The engineer escaped with his life in a most 
At the 
time of the explosion seven little boys were playing in 
front of the mill. Four of them escaped; but the other 
| three were overwhelmed by the falling mill and killed. 
The mill is a complete wreck. and the damage is esti- 
mated at from $10,000 to $15,000. 
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miraculous manner, though he was much hurt. 





Sewerace Accipent in Enortanp.—<An accident re- 


cently occurred in asewer at Deptford, England, where- 
| by three men lost their lives. Want of “ 
| attributed by one witness, before the coroner’s jury, as 
The verdict of the jury 


shoring” was 


the cause of the accident. 


| was, “ accidental death.” 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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:] ae ee Par Val. Semi- Population Price 1 ’ 
No. | Char- Town. State. . nae r red Per 8h. | Aun’! Dividends Payable. of per 1000 Asked | Offered REMARKS. 
' tered. Capital. Div'd. Gas District., Feet, P™: ce™t-\pr. cent. 
! { ¥ iaitissenicgs tei Ss ee = ie ee ae Cee ae } 
1 _. 2 0 eee : Mich. | 50,000 | — | May & November. | “4,000 850 | | 
2 1836 ere). o. | 20,000 By) — | Do. 3,500 3 00 ski | ; 
3 1845 RERART 60 oo 5 0s ccc ccs vec eocneeh N.Y. | 251,000 20 4 January & July. | 65.000 8 00 120 | None in market, 1 
4 1858 RR cia y nak, menses vbace N.Y. | 30,000 mm toe Do. | 8,000 3 80 ° 
5 1851 IE, CRE AS: ; Va. | 106,530 _— — City Works. } 9,000 3 50 } 
6 . ee eae Pa. 200.000 25 4 May & November. | 25,000 300 | 
7 1853 ES SARs Pa. 60,000 100 34 Do. | 5,000 850 | | 1 
8 1857 EI renee 75,000 — j|—| Private Works. 4,000 B50 | 
ee Bae eer Pa. 40,000 2 | 4 January & July, =| 5,000 300 | 
10 1859 AMESBURY AND Saispury......| Mass. 80,000 ~~ i Do. | 7,000 4 00 } 
li 1848 NEED: s ¢00 0005 2 00e anbbube Md. 100,000 | 2 _ Do. 4,000 4 00 
12 1858 EN .. i 4 cacnsdebadsbbne Mich. 23,000 50 5 March & September. 5,500 400 | | 
13 1858 ER chne ocne Sabesk bine sss. 1. ees 20,000 50 | — | Do. 6,000 400 | 
i 14 185 oe Os GRR RR oes ES Api Ga. 50,000 25 5 | January & July. 12,000 5 00 
; 15 | 1857 ees ee eee Mass. | 6,000 AT) 3 Do. 2,000 6 00 
16 1850 ES EE a eee N.Y, 80,000 | 50 5 Do. | 10,000 7 00 } 
17 1851 8 SE ae Ga, | 80,000 25 8 Do. } 9,000 6 00 | , 
18 1853 AUGUSTA AND HALLOWELL ..... Me. | 84,700 50 5 Do. | 10,000 4 00 | 
19 1860 I Ind. | 10,000 _ — | Private Works. 3,500 8 50 
20 1817 PINK -.0 <cnopsseckaantee | Md. | 550,000 100 5 | June& December. | 150.000 2 50 150 anne None for sale, 
1 1s52 I Me. | 120,000 100 4 January & July. | 12,000 8 50 ees 
See TO MAMAWEA, ... ..cccssccesestese | N.¥. | 32,000 20 4 | o. 2,500 4 00 
3 1853 ree dis tun awh cohicnean | Me. | 65000 | 100 3 April & October. 10,000 3 75 
4 1859 SS ae eS 15,000 50 — | May & November. 8,000 7 00 
5 1861 Barrie Creek ics bb dk neko ee 15,000 — — | January & July. | 
6 1858 BeLFAST........ Pa as Me, | 14,000 | 100 = | Do. 7.000 7 90 
7 1856 en «oy p cade Su depe sei ie ee 20,000 25 a Do. | 8,500 400 | .. | 
3 ad dara ndvch wxhcne oar, | Wis. | 80,000 _ — | Do, | 4,000 4 00 oe 
ae CR See | Pa. | 50,000 50 4 | June & December. | 2,000 8 20 | 
30 SG “Saas = 40,000 Wn — |} January & July. } 4,000 4 00 | 
2 | 1853 | Bmomameron................. N. Y. 50,000 50 ' Do. 10 000 4 00 } 
2 1849 RS SA Pa. i 40,000 50 — | Do. 4,000 4 00 
3 1855 ee a lil. 40,000 ne Do. | 6.000 4 00 
4 1853 | BoRDENTOWS... ...............| NJ. 50,000 2 | 8 | June& December. | — 4,000 3 80 
5 1822 SS aT Mass. | 1,000,000 | 500 5 | 0. | 130,000 2 2 
6 | 1859 DRATTINBORG’.... .. 20.22.2000. a 2 21.00 | — _ Do. 3,000 4 00 ay Ge 
7 1851 A ee ae 90,000 | 25 4 January & July. | 10,000 400 | 9 | .... | Passed last dividend, 
Sf a 2 i.................... | N.J. | 50,000 2 ne Do. | 5000 | 400 / .... eee 
- _. By <tr gattese: gt 30,000 25 3 February & August. 3,000 | 400 | 
40 RE I, dik, oS cacise vodcse veda” MAT 35.000 DO 2 January & July. 6,000 | 400 
1 . |e eee se | N.Y. | 25,000 100 3 Do. 1500 | 409 
2 1858 BROOKLINE.... ........ .c....| Maes. 66,000 100 4 February & August. 8.500 | 400 take! owt 
3 1525 SS «ca taint, daled aca oh 0 |; N. ¥. | 2,000,000 25 5 | January & July. | 75,000 250 {| 170 160 
4 SS a ae Pa. | Do. | sess est 
5 Be SWMMENOMED <.ncckscccccocoscsscal N. Y. 600,000 50 5 Do. | 70,000 300 | 140 125 
6 1852 INE. oN conse ccdscess | N.J. 100.000 25 3 Do. eo ee he ee Ce 
7 | 1853 | Buruixeton..... Seah ches soy ww ee: Ce 25 2} Do. } 10,000 | 450 | 
8 1859 BURLINGTON... cocecesesecoo.| JOUR 65,000 50 - Do, 8,000 | 400 - 
| | 
9 | 1861 ME nsdn isnpbdeskseniene’ Me. | 90,000 | 100 _ Do. | 10,000 8 50 es 
50 1852 a Re rapa S Mass. | 300,000 100 6] «CUS February & August. 20,000 850 | 100 | 97} 
i 1852 RRS eae | N.J. | 300,000 100 3 April & October. | 10,000 ip ie Hee ee Pe 
2 1853 Ae 50,000 50 _ January & July. 3,000 | 400 | 90 | 80 
3 1856 } oO. | 19,00 50 6 March & September. 6,000 $00 | se. |... 
4 1853 | NJ. | 80,000 100 3 October. | 10,000 600 | } 
5 1860 | Pa, 16,000 25 — March & September. 5,000 400 | ‘ 
6 1855 | Pa. 30,000 25 — January & July. 4,000 4 00 
7 1856 .| Pa. 15,000 25 5 May & November. 200 | 400 ; 
8 1858 | 2. 3 10,000 — —_ Private Works. 3.000 4 00 ; : 
9 1857 CHAMBERSBURG ............... } Pas | 30,000 | 2 _ January & July. 8,000 4 00 . 
60 1346 0 SRS SSRs | & C. | Tasso | 2 4 Do. | 50,000 400 | .... “ 
a 1851 | CuaRvestown.......... . .....| Mass. | 200,000 50 4 Do. | 80,000 3 00 105 | : 
2 | 1853 | Cuaruorre.......... maesvnten | N.C. | 14,000 50 10 | March & September. 3,500 i. 3 ee 
3 | 1859 | Caamvorreviae................ | Vt | 15,000 | 2% — | Do. | 4,000 4 50 
Spe. Be i o> eae gat | Mass. | 100,000 | 100 33 | January & July. 8,000 8 50 | 
S | 1856 | Cumsrse..........-.-.-. -..., | Pa | 35,000 | 25 8 | April & October. | _ 4,000 oe 1 ae 4 ee. 
© 1849 | Camcaco ... ..........000.00.| Ul | 1,900,000 | 25 5 | January & July. | 100,000 250 | 150 140 | Very scarce. Stock wanted. 
7 | 1857 | Cmoopas................ ....| Mass. | 50,000 | 20 — | Do, 4 00 Pe ie ae 
8 | 1851 SRS aaa eartare aeta ; o® | 40,000 25 4 Do. |} 12,000 | 8 50 | 
® | 18ff | Omenmam.......... ....... | 0. | 1,600,000 | 100 5 Do. 225,000 | 250 | -..- sev | 
70 1859 Crrizens’, BRooKLYN........... | N.¥. | 1,000,000 20 — Do, 135,000 | 200 | 128) | 195 | 
i : aS | Tenn. | 100,000 | 50 - Do. | 5,000 =| 400 | } ee 
e 1860 | Cuammaonr...............0.... | N.H. 20000 | 100 _ March & September. | 8,000 | 400 | J oseee | 
- 3 BOSS | CEMPUAND:... ..........-0000 | _ 0. 200,000 10 5 January & July. | 20000 | 300 | we | oi | 
a. Ee ag | Mass. 30,000 | 500 5 Do. | ~ 8000 | 400 | te 
Re RM | N.Y 10,000 | 50 4 Do. hf 2 2 aaa we 
4 one OS ee ee E> 50,000 | 20 33 April & October, | 5,000 | $60 |. | oe | Formerly Rosin-Gas, but now Coal. A 
3 1 4 Coup SPRING...............0%] N.Y. | 30,000 | 50 _ Do 8,500 | 400 80 | Shes well managed company. Stock firmly 
1860 ao et Mich. | 25,000 50 5 January & July. | 4,000 | 460 coun 2 held 
& WS SRR genre eds Pa. | 37,500 | 25 -- Do. | 4000 | 350 | 
_ fit. . i Benen ece | &C. | 44000 | 25 4 Do. | 6000 | 600 
a 1857 | CoLuMBIA......... senvctakt as 50,000 | 25 — | Do. 4,500 | 10 00 
2 1858 / CoLUMBUS..........-..+-- ....| G&® | 54,000 | 25 5 | Do. | 5,000 7 00 
3 | 1850 | Couumpus ....... ..... GRAD | 0. | 400,000 | 10 6 | Dom | 80.000 8 00 
4 | 1853 | Gomoonp................000., | N.H. | 50000 | 50 5 Do. | 8,000 3 50 
5 1858 | Covincron AND NEwPorT...... | Ky. | 100000 | 5 | 8} Do. | 28,000 4 00 | 
6 | 1854 | Cunmertamp................. | Md. | 60,000 | 50 | 8 Do. | 6,000 4 00 
7 1857 DE citenlick ss mentinans z= ya 50.000 | 25 4 Do | 2,000 8 75 ae 
8 | 1856 | DANVILLE poses ee en Pa. 30,00 | 25 _— June & December, | 8,000 400 | .- 
9 1855 | ae eee eereee cooccece Towa. 56,000 100 — | 0. 6,000 500 | . 
90 1848 me ohh Oh Bab. dandd saver 50,000 | 5 5 February & August. 8,000 3 50 | 
1 | 1858 | ses Sinennsinndigd vate Mass 40.000 | 50 pia January & July. } 8,000 400 | SS 
4 | = a sweseesnccessecseece a. 80,000 | 2 _ Do. r | 9500 ye ae P sees 
j 8 | Mtn ab nd Wvscdce cénste ce Mic | | B04 | | : 
4 | 1860 Does’ #ERRY............. 0005 N.Y = ” fos _ ‘ae : ~ wad | 150 | Excellent Stock. No sales. 
5 | 1854 | Doncwuster.................. Mass 150,000 | 100 aa 8 Do. | 44'000 ees ee 
6 | 1830 | Dover bakin asemsosesnes. cossa Del. 12000 | — _ Private Works. | 2,000 ry TE ee ae 
7 ee eee N. H. | January & July I esse 
8 | 1857 | Dovuestown........ Gdvenseusbe Pa. 50,000 i a | Do. : 3,000 4 00 son 
9 | 1854 IR pens c0s0ce.s shesenes | Towa, 100,000 ete irae Do. | 17,000 450 | ae 
| | 
100 BED B TRAG I osc nc kkdd cnscnccs Mass. | | | | - 
1 | 1858 | Easr Greanwicn.............. R. I. oo - 5 2s —_ . = eS = No transactions. 
2 1861 | East Hampron................ Mass. 30.000 | 5 ae Do 5,000 9 00 plainer 
3 | 1861 | East New York. ..........., M, ¥; 50.000 | 50 7 Do. 12/000 350 | 
4 1857 | Di tsedidinn ct. moar idiocd Md. 9.000 | 10 te Do. 1,500 700 
5 | 1850 ATE f0 05ic sen wcbvsve openteses Pa. 125.000 | 30 4) Junesd December. | 6,000 eae fais: 3 
re BP Weer res Me 50.900 | BB ode | 3,000 400 | | 
7 | 1806 BURADETN. . hacnis > & | NJ. |} 100000 | 2 | 4 | Jentary. & July. | 14,000 SOO | .... si 
8 _. | ELuicori’s TOR sac< waitin hated Md, | 10,000 A Do. | 4,000 Re Ge eae 
on | 1608 aN COS coerce seeeceres a . 50,000 } 25 } 3} | Do. 5,000 400 } em cs 
4 | eee eenarteansngsite ind, | 8.00 | 30 | 34 | June & December. | 10000 | 800 | i= | 0. 
$ | EVANSVILLE...............0005 | Ind, 60,000 anuary & July. 2004 00 : . 
12 | Seem NeES | N-H} goo {| — | — Do. | 32'000 nan | ? A very goodWompany 
13 | Far HAven.... . nipsaites ee Wet Do. | 8,000 OWT seve? 
44 | 1947 | Faut Riven.........-......00 ros 26,000 | — | — | Private Works. | 12,000 35 ee 
15 {| 1859 | Faverrevitie N.C. | 25,000 | 100 | 6 January & July. } 7.1100 6 00 eee. S 
16 | | Fiera W au (Mieaahee) ceobes | Wis, | 50,000 | 2 | — Do. 10,000 4 00 Nr, ee 
17 | 1857 | Fisuxu... ‘ } | 10.000 | 2 | — April & October. 1,500 9 00 ieee sa 
18 | 3858 | Fivcupuns................... | 100000 | 50 | 8 January & July. 5,000 4 00 ease Sun Make Petroleum-Gas, 
19 | 1859 II. 5. 0 Sezetees abe . | 200 | — | — Do. 8,000 4 00 Pte ibe 
120 | 1855 | ds tena ond aeecsoc Xe S 4 4000 | 50 1} March & September, 6,500 | 400 — ‘ 
21 | 1358 | Fort Warxe .. . | soup | om | — | Do. 6.000 | 400 ee 
22 | 1851 | FrawarorT.... ............. "| Ky. | 80,000 — p= | City Works. 5.500 4 50 see | 
23 | 1851 | Freperice Crry............ .| Ma. | 36,000 | 100 | — | January & July. 5,000 6 70 —_—. 
24 | 1854 | FRSDERICKSBORS............... : aw 72,500 | 50 | 5 Do. 4,500 4 00 nel . 
25 | 1858 | Freponia (Natural Gas)....... iN. Y. | 10,000 | 100 _ Do. 2,000 4 00 ° Unlimited supply of Natural Gas, 
26 | 1856 | Freeront..............000000. | mm.” | 20,000 | 100 | — | May & November. 10,000 | 400 
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af oh nace oaca eoeisea 
FULTON....... 


| SPY er rer t 
Gation........ 





GARDINER... 
MIE TUR boca nsevavenes esse 
GERMANTOWN... ccccccccccces 
GI 0.06 cp cece cone cde 
ST AOR. coc cccccoscciss 
GLOUCESTER. 
GLOVERBVILLE ..00ccccscceces a 
RAND MAMIDD.. cece cccccncees | 
GREAT BARRINGTON.........4-- | 
ee BAMZR, . os. ccciecevese« | 
GREENFIELD.........20.ccecces | 
GREENPOINT 
| GREY 6 dacacscsoccce vse 
GRMBRBRUOG . 0 . 0c caccceses cove | 





PIN os 6a.0. oda Wacd evan 
ak cacebed goc'eseves 
HANNIBAL 
HARLEM 


DEG Hes cece usees ies wtel 
NS emery or, | 
0 ES Te eer ee | 
TIAVERSTRAW .... ..... 
SEM dks v6 00% ke” ueeces 
NI 324 b6d0.o0.0pedy'ee ce 
SN 640 5 0 00 dae decease, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG.......+2 «2444. 
Ss tis nets 00.0b 08 nban'e ode 
Homer & CORTLANDT........... 
HONESDALE........ sees voccecoss 
SROUMMERAVILD 000 cccccecs sees } 
PE bbe wicth 6haccvcen 
PN 6 44 lacescedeteeses 
eee 


INDIANAPOLIS....... hag cea e a | 
PP Ee WE Sacactiaececivss | 
ITHACA. .cccscccces cescccesace 


ED onc a uhcagcen’s ano 
MI io. c0 4c castpeaaheseeds<t 
JACKSON.... ... 
JACKSONVILLE........ 
FACEBONVILLE. 00... ccccccseveel 
i ks er res } 
Petra nace &isvccnedteess 

SOMAOOA PRA <6 5 occ ssececes 

JAMESTOWN........ ..- 
SABER. 6 occ ccc ce sacessses 

JEFFERSONVILLE, .......000-0008 | 
PPT tok. sedcceccsacces | 











| KRENE.......... 
| Keokck 
| 
| 


ONS os sin ta Sha veo ese 
LA Crosse CITY... ... ---.... 
ARM oie: sic sia's 5 coc whee ox | 


} 

Res 0'00s senescwoicnces 
TAMOMIIN 55 osc. oscescee isco! 
f° I hots ce 5% sacs 2 peat 
| LAGRENOR, 2 oc vccs sce se-cocces 
| LBAVENWORTH,...0...ccc0s0> | 
SIRE RES OT whanet 
| 





DIES caine co ncdnccesccdecs 
BPTI 3c asdse cccvescerss | 
ETO sc ccescccsses cons ond 
LittLe Fas .... 
LirtLe Rock.... ....- 
LOCKHAVEN ....... nee 
LGQOKPORT. occ cece ccccccescesss 
LOUISVILLE......+ 000. 








LYNCHBURG .200..00 cscessssces 
TPB vc cose ccsccseccccececesecs 


MANAYUNK.. 
MANCHESTER . 
MANHATTAN wit Y. we) is ol | 
MANSFIELD. . CO 1Gpoe ences 
MARBLEHEAD 
MARLBORO’....... Kavegerveuers 
MAUCH CHUNK......0..scccccee 


LE ee eee ee ee eee 
SL. ou cave countentenes 


Derr rere rr ree 
Merropouitan (N. Y. City).... 
MIDDLEBORO’ 
MIDDLETOWN...........--++-++: 





MORRISANIA.......-00--0005: aaa 
MORRISTOWN........ .- 2s eeeeee 
Mount HOLLY...............-. 
Mount VERNON.......... .-.--- 
MIUSOATING. 0. cece ceeeees 
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State. 


| 
| 


i RR er ee | 





NANTUCKET 






N. i. 


Tenn. 


N. H. 
Wis. 
Ind. 

J. 








Chartered 
Capital. 


25,000 
12,000 


70,000 
25,000 
150,000 
100,000 
75,000 
Merged 
20,000 
85,000 
40,000 
15,000 
50,000 
5,000 
50,000 
20,000 
100,000 
12,000 
80,000 


15,000 
15,000 
100,000 
850,000 
100,000 
200,000 


50,000 
20,000 
15,000 
16,000 
100,000 
80,000 
20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
12,00 
50,000 
18,000 
7,325 


150,000 
40,000 
75,000 


25,000 
80,000 
50,000 
80,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
50,000 
80,000 
800,000 
15,000 
80,000 
300,000 


80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
50,000 
20,000 
68,000 


20,000 
100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
25,000 
25,000 
200,000 
200,000 
26,000 
25,000 
20,000 
100,000 
80,000 
100,000 
112,000 
20,000 
25,000 
100,000 
600,000 
200,000 
70,000 
55.000 
80,000 


75,160 
160,000 
100,000 

50,600 

40,000 
100,000 

4,000,000 

25,000 





* 


25 
100 
25 
50 
25 
50 
BO 
30 
20 
25 


100 


Par Val. 
Per Sh. 





Semi- 


Ann’l 


Div'd. 


ne 


1 coco | 


Pleel litle ell 


Pleo lole 


roll | | mocol Il imlem! wl | 


i, 


oO 


| 


ol LL Ef 1 bool ccxl col wo 


Pt lool I 


LL ocol | com! lex 


ive) 


a 





| 





Dividends Payable. 


May & November. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 


May & November. 
Do. 


Do. 
Philadelphia Works. 
January & July. 
February & August. 


January & July. 
Do. 
Do. 


April & October. 
Dd 


0. 
January & July. 


do. 


April & October. 
May & November. 


January & July. 


do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


February & August. 


0. 


June & December. 


Do. 


February & August. 


January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


June & December. 


Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 

do, 


Doubtful. 


April & October. 


Do. 


June & December. 
January & July. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private Works. 


February & August. 


January & July. 


February & August. 


Do. 


January & July. 


Do 


April & October. 


January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
February & August, 
D 


do. 
January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
June & December. 


0. 
January & July. 


Private Works. 


March & September. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 


‘0. 


Do. 


February & August. 


January & July. 
Do. 
Do. 


April & October. 
0. 

January & July. 

February & August. 


Population 


of 


Gas District. 


2,000 
4,000 


8,000 
1,500 
7.000 
S000 
6,000 

12.000 
2 500 
4,000 
5,009 
8,000 
3,000 
2 000 
3,000 
2500 

20,000 
8,000 
2,000 


900 
2,000 


6,000 
25,000 
5,000 
25,000 
S00 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
1,000 
380,000 
4,000 
8,000 
6,000 
2.500 
2,000 
38,000 
2.000 
2.000 


15,000 
4,000 
6,000 


6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
7,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12,000 
4,000 
80,000 
2.00 
8.000 
6,000 


10,000 
4.500 
10,000 
8,000 
5,000 


4,000 


4,000 
109,000 
8,000 
2.600 
10,000 
5,000 
7,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,00 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
5,000 
8,500 
5,000 
8,000 
4,009 
80,000 
50,000 
6.000 
20,000 
4,000 


5,000 
10,100 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
25,600 
600,000 
10,600 
1,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
12,000 


200,000 
5,000 


24,000 
80,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 


8,500 
2,000 


3,000 
6,000 








Price 


per 


F 


4 
T 


4 
3 
6 
4 
4 


2 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
7 
4 
4 
‘ 


6 


2 


oe 


3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
f 
a 
4+ 
4 
a 
8 


v 


5 
4 
+ 


8 
4 
19 
T 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
8 
4 


+ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 


6 
5 
4 
3 
4 
8 
5 
4 
4 
qd 
4 
3 
4 
7 


6 


2" 


4 


© 


w=) We i OO OO 


ON COO hh Sb 


a 


i i OF CO Or 


NE 


THE UNITED STATES 
Compiled from official sources expressly for the American Gas-Liaar JouRNAY. 
39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


z 


ee 


5) 
00 


OO 
Oo 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
OO 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 


00 


5) 
Th) 
00 
Oo 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


00 
50 
00 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
00 
00 
00 
(i) 
70 
oOo 
Ou 


00 
OO 
50 
oo 
00 
00 


00 
00 
25 
Oo 
00 
BO 
00 
50 
00 
a) 
00 
00 
00 
10 
00 
On 
00 
00 
oo 
50 
25 
80 
00 
00 





1, 1863. orn 


-—Continued., 
DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARBS. 


Asked | Offered 


yor 
’ pr. cent. pr. cent. 


REMARKS, 


Close cor poration. 


150 140 Stock in demand, 


‘eer a Works not yet built. 


100 No sales since formation of Hoboken Co, 


Said to be a fraud. 


But $481,400 stock has been sold. This 
Company has a large contingent fund 
and undivided profit on hand. 


al 


800 375 








oo 













































ee mmm 






CORRECTED BY JOHN B. 


Char- 


tered, 


1852 
1850 
1858 
1852 
1546 


1856 


1823 
1859 


1853 
1855 


1856 
1859 
1856 
1859 


1861 
1859 


1860 
185d 
1859 
1852 
1855 
1856 
1860 


1856 
1861 
1856 
1847 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1859 
1855 
1852 


1855 
1835 


18538 
1860 
1859 
1553 
1860 
1860 


1859 
1859 
1551 
1855 
1855 


1850 
1850 
1848 


1853 


1854 
1859 
1852 
1853 


1849 
1851 
1858 
1857 
1856 


1856 


1860 
1559 


1854 
1848 
18h 
1857 











GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES.—Continu 


Town, | 


ING nas sctuses 
New ALBANY... 
Newark 
NEWARK 


ae 
ee 
New Brusswick.... 
ee , RR eae 
NEWBURYPORT... 
NEWCASTLE. 





New Loxpon 
Mew GSLRAMS.... ...<0-ccccces 
NEWPORT.... ..... Py eee 
Newton & WATERTOWN........ | 
NEWTON 
Newton 


NoRTHERN LApeRTIES........... | 
SORE ARAND Sane ccccscvee sess 

NORTHAMPTON ......... ..se0e+:- | 
Norru BRIDGEWATER........... 
DP catiaki #cmeecswe bes | 
SEEING ccddiehnben oes stes sens | 
Rcnsesces netdacens soe 
a enemas 
Ped antes sece cvcssssess | 





PE dodecee soccosesctsosel 
OGDERSBURG......... . seccsees 
AMEE, 200 0cne sede cscesces | 
ES 


DM nid bebecredctsn scons 
ILS y0% 0s suse bueds cee 
PALMURA ..2< os0 
Chan) bb's hee meanness’ 
DG iss wena, 644 0nd0s0 
DOs 5a 6 600s desccsns cone 
PE acetadsccdbodenscoes 
Paopamn’, CHICAGO... ...cee0 
Davi bateeres 006 s000080 
PETERSBURG ........ 
PHILADELPHIA 
Di casend edavienes ovvantseol 
dnd. Kabshbetswandees | 
PM ccntban gnc vincccens } 
DORDED nes sesee “ebsasaes 
ii ch cciehehosnsesne 
PRD ccc cbpos cece cecese | 
PE cbendes cestevesces ya 
DU ER 50 we nncs cnsccsvid 
SE ED wea. a2. ccme ccvces 
VPORTLABD. 000 cccvesscseccs soos | 
nae cecctccesscccsces | 
PE SADA ob 5 vccsc cscs ions 
PEE Meccccsevesosncccce 
I onic nip asanae | 
| gesees | 
DE sus onosescccessces | 
TT a eeeces | 
POUGHKEEPSIE. ........ ........ | 
SE. <b d Dastendnnsonsess 


Quincr..... oe 
OE ear seat 


PEE vonescce sccceccesesecis | 
SE =o een cc esoccenenosses 


Royxpovut and Kiyesron........ 
DS ciscanee sneescce epeal 
RUTLAND 


ADRs cedémaccucn onbs esnecses 
BACRAMENTO.... 22.2 00 socces 
Sac Harpor.... ... btnsene cats 
SAINT ALBANS....... . -.00..5. 
Saint JOHNSBURY.............. | 
SAINT JOSEPH. ...........2200- | 
ied <-niusceeekans sat | 
BOGE PAE vccescscvcenccesess | 
DORE cabebss .sevevepaevece | 





RRM. 2 cccces » ccccce 
SaLisBURY........ genes eves cots 
8 erp ee 
gg. ae | 
Baw AMPORIO. ... ccvccscccccess | 
8 a rT } 
SaNDUSKY.... pene 
DEER sc. coadvcscessecccesel 





| 
SaRaTOGA SPRINGS. ........ oe | 
SAUGRETIES 
DAVEE coccens cs0nsecncees 
ScHENECTADY.... ...... psosndnl 
Scranton, Gas and Water. .... 
BURIED ..00s005 be denabiw adeeb 
Seneca Faus.... 
SHREVEPORT 
Sine Sine 
SMYRNA . 
Ss nn s 20s cnkvcemben 
Sovrn Brince 
ee 
| ee 
SPRTBOPUED os0cccsccee scscce 
SUID, ci. nck snc sccce os 
eS RRR EBA 
Deasee Fam... . ceccecce west 
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‘ Chartered 
Btate. | Capital. 
N. H. | 45,000 
Tenn. | 200),009 
Miss, | 46.000 
Ind. | 200,000 
N.J. | 362,000 

= - 7 30,000 
;Mass 130,000 
N.C. | 22,000 

oO. | 80,000 
N. J 100,000 
N. ¥ 67,000 
Mass 150,000 
Del. | 82,300 

Ct. | 259,000 

x | 70,000 

a. | 1,500,000 

- | 130,200 
| 30) ,000 

3. | 30,000 

a. | 20,000 
N.Y. | 1,000,000 
N.Y. | 15,000 

Va. | 60,000 

Pa. | 41,700 
Mass. | 50,000 

Pa. | 400,000 

ass. | 25,000 

SS. | 85,000 
Mass. 16,000 

Ct. 80,000 

0. | 30,000 

Ct. 75,000 
N. Y. 12,000 
B. Ks 20,000 

0. 10,000 
mw... 3 75,000 
N. J. 65,000 
N.Y. | 81,250 

m.. % 45,000 
N.Y. | 40,000 
Ky. 25,000 

| 

Ky. | 75,000 

0. 40,000 
N. Y. 12,000 
N.J. | 125,000 

a & | 75,000 
N.Y. | 31,000 
- 3.3 12,000 

Il | 500,000 

Ill. 100,000 

Va. 120,000 

Pa. | 38,000,000 

— 3 50,000 

ae 300,000 
Mass 50,000 

Cal. | 30,000 
N.J. | 25,000 
N.Y 16,000 
Mass. | 40,000 
N.Y 50,000 
B. T...4 20,000 

Me. 800,000 
Oreg. 50,000 
Texas 50,000 
N.H 70,000 

0. 50,000 

Va. 100,000 

Pa. 20,000 

Pa. 110,000 
N.Y. 84,000 
R. 1. 1,000,000 

Ti. 300,000 
Mass 00,000 


Wis. | 43,500 





N. J. 50,000 
N.C. 25,000 
Pa. 100,000 
Va. 341,975 
Mass, 40,100 
0. 80,000 
N. ¥. 200,000 
Ii. 40,008 
Til. 100,000 
Me. 50,000 
N. Y 85,000 
N.Y 65,150 
Mass 150,000 
Vt. 20,000 
Me. 71,600 
Cal. 500,000 
N. ¥. 20,000 
Vt. 15,000 
Vt. 30,000 
Mo. 50,000 
Mo. 600.000 
Min 200,000 
N. J. 30,000 
Mass 200,000 
0. 25,000 
N.C 14,600 
Mass 1,250 
Me. 25,000 
Texas. 75,000 
Cal. 80,000 
0. 75,000 
Mass. 10,000 
Cal. | 1,000,000 
N.Y 839,000 
N.Y 30,000 
Ga 200,000 
N.Y 50,000 
Pa. 100,000 
Ala. 20,000 
N.Y. 80,000 
La. 40,000 
N. Y. 40,000 
Del. 
Mass. | 10,000 
Mass 5,000 
Mass. | 200,000 
0. | 200,000 
I | 75,000 
Mass. 100,000 
Ct. 6.250 
N.Y. | 150,000 


Par Val. | Semi- 
per Sh. | Ann’! 
& | Div. 
50 3} 

BO 5 


ao 


~y 


~ 


yt 
— Si 
rN 


2 
oO 


| 


SS oe tk 


a 


oe 


rot 
On 


o 


~~ 
=z 
ao 





lm merocomeol | al fll | | 


| 26 | 


20 


25 





he 


rool lI) li mel | 





us 
Ls 


= 
LLeall ITT bal meccol owl I I Igo 
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re 
On 
o 


Tdeol I 





coal | tt | 








Dividends Payable. 


January & July. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
May & November. 
Do. 
Do. 
June & December. 


Do. 

City Works. 
March & September. 
January & July. 
June & December. 
February & August, 
January & July. 
0. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May & November. 
Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

June & December. 
0. 
Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
City Works. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
April & October. 

Do. 

Do. 
January & July: 

Do. 


Do. 

April & October. 
January & July. 
do. 

Do. 


Do. 
March & september. 
January & July. 


June & December. 
Do. 


Do. 
January & July. 
May & Novrmber. 
January & July. 

City Works. 
January & July. 
Do 


Do. 


Do. 
June & December, 
January & July. 
Do. . 


April & October. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
January & July. 
June & December. 
January & July. 
Do. 


February & August. 
D 


0. 
May & November, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
April & October. 
Private Works. 


Do. 
January & July. 
Do. 


Do. 
Private Works, 
January & July. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 
January & July. 
February & August, 
April & October. 
January & July. 


j Population 








10,000 
125,000 
“20,000 

16,000 
45,000 

7,000 
15,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
10,000 
9,000 
4,000 

80,000 

12,000 
120,000 

10,000 

10,000 
8,000 
2,500 

100,000 
8,000 

40,000 
8,000 
6,000 

40,000 

30,000 
4.500 
1,000 
6,000 
4,000 

12,000 
2,500 
2,500 


1,200 
9,000 
6,000 
15,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 


4,000 
2.500 
38,000 
20,000 
12,000 
4,000 
8,000 
100,000 
8,000 
20,000 
650,000 
6,500 
60,000 
4,500 
4,500 
2.500 
5,000 
8,000 
4,000 
8,000 
80,000 
3,500 
2.500 
6,500 
10,000 
4,000 
8,500 
10,000 
15,000 
60,000 


12,000 
00,000 


7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
25,000 
80,000 
8,000 
2,000 
50,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
4,000 


8,000 
40,000 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
6,000 
180,000 
16,000 
5,000 
80,000 
8,000 
8,500 
8,000 
8,000 
40,000 
50.000 
9,000 
2,000 
50,000 
6,000 
4,000 
10,000 
11,000 
6,000 
2,000 


} o 
iGas District. 


~_ 


2 he he CO C0 HT CO me ee nT OS me OD OO CO OD 


co co oo 
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Price 
per 1000 


Feet. 


oo 


50 
50 
ih) 
50 
62 
40 
90 
50 
00 
00 
Ov 
00 
OO 
00 
00 


no 


Hem Be 0 ee Be Te OD Be OO ie he OD Be ee CO Be OO oe i me CO OO DO OT OO 
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en 


oo 
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Sm 
z 


rm te 09D CO COON ne 
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& oa S 


=" 
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Asked | Offered 
pr. cent. pr. cent. 





115 


120 


ilo 
122 yt? 


gt Barone 
70 : 


lio 


140 





| 





ir 


1 


ed. 








REMARKS. 





Always a favorite stock. 


Well managed and kept quiet. * 


None in market. 
Do, 


Good works, built by Hoy, Jr.,& Kennedy. 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 
Works leased to Geo. 8. Sutton, 


What is this Company doing? 


Jeff. Davis has extinguished the gas-lights 
of Richmond, Va, 


Surplus $10,000, May 15, 1863. 


About trying Water-Gas. 
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CORRECTED BY JOHN B. MURRAY, No. 39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, DEALER IN GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 
| | ! 
| . Par Val.| Semi- |} Population Price . | 
Char- | Chartered [Og a | we a a Asked | Offered | _ 
No. tered, Town. State. | Capital. | per Sh. | eh Dividends Payable. | ae ~ ve ~ _ er. cent.|pr. cont.| REMARKS. 
| e] ‘ 3 . eet. | | 
375 1859 0 ee G wean dank Va. 18,000 50 6 January & July. 4,000 7 00 
76 STRUBENVILLE.... ccccccccicces 0. 150,000 100 _ Do. 15,0090 400 | 
77 oe, aa Cal. 50,000 — _ Do. | 8.000 | 10 00 
78 1848 SYRACUSE. c006.00 socescocccess N. Y. 125,000 25 5 March & September, 2,000 | 300 | 112 
79 | EE eres ce 40,000 25 _ Do. 8.000 400 | 
380 1859 TARRYTOWN and Irvineton.....| N. Y. 70,000 50 _ January & July. 3,000 | 400 
81 185% Mass 100,000 50 4 dO. 10,000 | 4 00 
a ae a rare Ind. 100,000 100 — 8,000 | 400 
83 THOMPSON VILLE, ..... 6.4 eee ee Ct. 25,000 50 -- 4,000 | 450 
84 Gs ys ca xk wats ens yeas’ 0. 25,000 20 — Do. 4,000 | 400 
85 1853 MR ei ci coge'g: and abidna os 0. 100,000 50 3 Do. 8000 | 8 50 vais 
86 1847 SAR rrr N. J, 100,000 20 4 Do. 15,000 | 3 60 Fath 110 
87 1848 ARS err rer N.Y 200,000 100 4 June & December. 85,000 | 8 60 160 Sies 
88 1856 MUSE sn eden bi ccnese.ow 0. 80,000 25 _ April & October. 8,500 | 4 00 
89 1849 OS ee N.Y 80,000 100 + O. 22,000 | 3 60 
390 1858 IN, occ case eccccscovens Miss 66,000 50 March & September. 4,000 | 450 | 
91 1859 RR 53d & o.0<-ean-s'e <a'bas Ind. 25,000 100 January & July. 2,000 | 400 | 
92 1858 NN eos sdocaciechoeicess< N. Y. 2,500 —_ _ Private Works. 1,000 | 600 
93 1853 CS ar Mass. 100,000 100 4 January & July. | 8,000 | 400 | 
a OMI Lt oc) occa seastdessecse Mass 30,000 20 _ Do. | 8,500 | 4 00 
95 1861 _ a Re eed oO. 30,000 50 _ Do. 4,000 | 8 00 x 
96 1854 MEST) «5 ccoae cideosse. R. I. 20,000 25 — Do. 8,000 | 4 00 Scie dade 
97 1855 I aie 5 ks ivdeaveses D.C, 500,000 20 5 Do. 50,000 | 38 25 150 148 
98 1859 WASHINGTON. ... .........0000 N.C, 15,000 100 - April & October, 1,500 ha eee 
99-) 1848 WASHINGTON... ......0.020005 Pa. 20,000 25 4 January & July. 4,000 800 | 
400 1854 WARMRBURT,. ..... sc csccessccess Ct. 100,000 25 _ Do. 4,000 400 | 
1 1852 WATERFORD.... 2... .....000 N.Y 12,000 25 —_ Do. 4,000 400 | | 
2 1852 MUNI 055 sce sccccccnse N. Y. 20,000 100 nee Do. 10,000 700 | | 
3 1856 WATERTOWN. ....... 0005 cc0ees Wis 25,000 100 _ Do. 5,000 5 00 } 
4 1858 SSF re Wis 80,000 50 = Do. 8,000 4 50 | 
5 1857 WON 050 Sen's 0s op 90a vive Miss. 20,000 100 _ April & October. 4,000 5 00 | 
6 1834 West CaMBrinGk.............. Mass. 60,000 100 —_ February & August. 10,000 4 00 | 
‘7 1852 WESTCHESTER..... ....... «00. Pa 100,000 25 2+ Do, 8,500 8 50 
8 WMI 05s occ secccncses Mass. 25,000 100 6 Do, 4,000 400 
9 ... + Ore 0. 20,000 25 a Do. 5 00 
410 1857 ree N.Y. 50,000 - _ United States Military | Academy. 2 00 
11 1853 MEM y Koc asccuarscvesses N.Y 100,000 50 8 January & July. 10,000 8 60 85 
12 1850 MR Seen ssc Sscecscowess Va 75,000 25 6 Do. 12,000 2 70 } 
13 Ware PLAMG...............65 N.Y 20,000 20 _ Do. 
14 1856 WILKESBARRE...............45 Pa. 50,000 50 —_ May & November, 4,000 8 80 } 
15 1850 WILLIAMSBURG.............-.-5 N.Y 500,000 50 5 January & July. 60,000 8 50 | 
16 1858 WILLIAMSBURG.... ............ Va, 80,000 25 -- Do. 8,000 4 00 |S Camp-fires of the Union Army light up 
7 7 > Ld fr Qn : 
i8 1859 WILLIAMSPORT................ Pa. 70,000 25 4 Do. 8,500 8 80 | this place at present, 
8 ee it. 000 — — do. 2,500 | 3 50 
19 1853 Wasnenn. Bes nied sav adeees N. 0 30°00) 50 5 De. 8,000 | 5 00 
420 1852 RMI dso s06 es cakedsys Del 200,000 50 5 February & August. 20,000 | 3 00 
21 1854 WINCHESTER. ... 2... .cecssceee Va 86,000 50 6 January & July. 5,000 | 4 00 
22 See Mass. 20,000 ane <n Do. 8,000 4 00 
23 1856 Lo, Se rere Vt. 10,000 50 4 Do. 4000 | 600 
24 1853 WOGMBOOKER, ..... .550.000008: R.I 82,600 100 4 April & October. 4,000 | 8 50 
25 | 1856 | Woosrer......... .....00: eka] ee 25,000 5) ~ January & July. 6000 | 38 00 
26 1849 WROMIINIB, ooo. cece cessveners Mass, 160,000 100 5 Do. 15,000 | 38 50 
| 
27 1855 | XENIA........ Pees Teer Ty, 0. 40,000 50 -- Do. 8,000 | 4 00 =e 
| | 4 
28 oe SR ee N. Y. 75,000 50 8 Do. 6,500 | 400 1024 | 
29 Ps EC ale sveacuh Kesavaseens Pa, 40,000 5T 8 June & December. 10,000 | 3 50 ade 
430 ISS hice Genbs v0.0 abs 8. C. 20,000 25 _ 0. 4,000 4 00 ey 
31 we ei: eae Mich, 20,000 50 5 February & August. 6,000 | 4 00 | 
32 1850 BOR ens cc cccces seve cescces Cal. 80,000 100 _ Do. 2,000 | 10 00 | 
33 1848 ZANESVILLE........ Ph desgaseees 0. 44,600 25 4 Do. 10,000 3.50 | 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
.q |Par Val. | Semi- | Population | Price Poe ey 
No. hem 9 Town. Prin oe | per Sh. fom Dividends Payable. van .. Se pe ee Rncpucend ee REMARKS. 
| } | | 
1 1854 BRLLBVILLE. ....0....0ccecccere Cc. W. 83,040 100 4 January & July. 1,200 | 5 00 
2 | 1854 | Brawrvonp................... C. W. 82,000 | 100 2% 0. | | 
3 cnet, AEE Cee | GW. 50,000 aa -- Do. 5,000 | 400 | 
4 SL sien ncieg 6 abe csavees N. B. 50,000 — —_— | 
5 1854 CHARLOTTE TOWN..............- | P. EI 50,000 100 5 Do. 8.000 8 50 | } 
5 1857 RS Sask oc.d0dutc sues eubeee’s | ©. W. 80,000 — _ February & August. 4,000 | 
7 BINNS 9 56 wn'sd a Sane caceeneess Cc. W. 80,000 _ _ Do. 6,000 4 00 
8 BIR on cvsece scee dester N. B 50,000 ~ _ Do. | 
9 1843 RMI since debceten tox sees N. 8. 160,000 40 7 May. 80,000 8 00 
10 1850 HAMILTON... 065 ceccccceeeee Cc. W. 125,000 40 5 March & September. 20,000 3 50 | | 
11 1848 .W. 80,000 100 _ 0. 6,000 | 3 50 | | 
12 1853 ; We 100,000 20 5 May & November. 5,000 5 00 | | 
13 1847 . BE 800,000 40 _ March & September. 80,000 | 3 00 
14 1854 . W. 40,000 40 5 Do. 5,000 | 450 
15 1859 Point Levi....... id daakeneda ey C. E. 25,000 25 _ January & July. 4,000 | 8 50 
16 1859 EEL cea scévecedosacein’ ©. W. 28,000 20 4 May & November. 4,500 8 50 | 
17 1847 Des AsG cacecdeens C. E. 200,000 200 4 January & July. 60,000 | 3 00 | 
18 1848 Saint CATHERINE’S Cc. W. 80,000 20 _ May & November. 7,000 4 50 | | 
19 1859 Sant HyacintHe 0. BE. 15.000 20 pat Do. 4,000 | 4 00 Ae deat was 
20 Saint JOMN.... ...... N. B. 170,000 85 _ June & December. 25,000 | 3 50 110 110 Sales at this figure. 
3 ra ee eee N. F. 50,000 ose 4 Do. Soaee a owas ria! 
2 58 Gg sda kkiaathks cohiesas C. E. 14,000 20 4 Do. 000 | 80 
23 1843 SS ee C. W 400,000 100 4 February & August. 50,000 | 8 334 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN CUBA, MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Par Val.| Semi- | Population | Price | : 
. Chartered | ’ Sort ‘ , Asked | Offered * = 
No. —_ Town. State. Capital. | piv'a.| Dividends Payable. ‘ain District "Feet |PF eont: 'ue. eum REMARKS. 
OUR Go. vache lexidlne kaos Chile. — _ January & July. 20,000 | 700 | RA eis* 
3 Senna easy Fda wd 54 Dhenigiana tte Cuba. 50,000 _ _ Do. 180,000 5 00 ee 
3 1857 Compania CUBANA............. Hav’a 500,000 500 10 Do. My | bot 
4 CIENFUKGOS.... .... .... Cuba. _ - Do. 12,000 500 | vere) o a e 
5 GUANABACOA........0065 Cuba. _ _ Do. 14,000 550 | sone AY These four towns are lighted by the Com 
6 BEA sav duccedacdeBsses Cuba. a _—, Do. 10,000 500 | .... |] pania Cubana of Havana. 
7 MIOED, ciasncocasseses Cuba, -~ ae Do. 1608 5 00 .| gee j 
Di icandee ate¢avtwiewae 8. A. 150,000 — _ Do. 85,004 See oe 
> ny Pa ciaceesitecrysvuard Cuba. | 1,250,000 | 500 Tt Do. 300,000 | 5 00 conn | 
10 BMGT avd ba gins ces 0ccgcans Peru. 100,000 _ -—— 2 150,000 geen 
Maranuam (Chartered)........ _ - 0 > dene. at 
ia eee 4 ee ee Cuba. 50,000 -- —_ Do. 180,000 8 50 eaeee'| 
13 IN Sic ce ae selves os:00505 Mex. 550,000 — — Do. Siae i 
14 nag oe eet 8. A. 500,000 — —_— ace | 
Para (Chartered)............. ~ _ 0. eee 
is 1854 Rio * , pao a Lastawasane as 8. A. 1,200,000 500 ve" Do. 800,000 4 00 wees | 
17 San Iago Chile. 500.000 -- — Do. 180,000 4.25 gee 
18 1857 Sart Jaco pe Cuba Cuba. 450,000 500 -_- Do. 25.000 500 | .... | 
19 VALPARAISO Chile. 500,000 ~— _ Do. 85,000 600 | . | 
20 Vera Crvz Mex. 500,000 _- _— Do. Ye | 
21 Vure Ciara oe 50,000 _ _ Do. | A 
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ON THE UTILIZATION OF PEAT, WITH REF- 


ERENCE MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
THE MANUFACTURE OF HY- 
DRO-CARBON OILS. 


By B. H, Pavt, Pu. D. 


(From the London Artizan.) 
{Continued from page 343.] 
The amount of tar obtainable from the peat is or 


considerable importance. The amount obtained by 


Mr. Sullivan from Irish peat, in no instance amounting 
to 5 per cent., and on the average 2.5 per cent., is far 


too small to admit of the peat being worked profitably. 

The influence of an increased yield of tar on the cost 
of the products will be very clearly apparent from the 
following table, in which the quantity of peat worked 
per week is throughout taken as 100 tons, and the 
yield of tar varying from 1 to 19 per cent. : 


| —= = = 














_ — “ PY 
© jSaij Tar if Cost of Tar S 
=3™% ie made. “4 
22| ¢£ * 2 Po 
ie’ are $\z\¢ 
S&S) & é S se =& 
si >= 8! = s\e\ os 
Sis Sm] 4 ‘SS =| cf 
Sa Ee 22isis = ag be 
EE\ES ent BE 2 ® (2 @ 
a |o* &iSial o 5.6 
gais|) £|'/ £2\'/ 2 £8 dios da. 
100} 1| 233) 107, 10 | 10, 20 20 0 646 
2 | 100) 2) 460) 214 10 | 10, 20 10 0 6\2 6 
8 | 100) 8) 699 821, 10 | 10' 20) 6 6 6 110 
4 | 100) 4) 982) 428; 10 | 10 20 5 0 6 1 6 
5 100) 51165) 535) 10 | 10' 20, 4 0 614 
6 | 100) 61398) 642; 10 | 10 20 8 6 6;1 2 
7 | 100) 71631! 749) 10 | 10) 20, 217 § 6 1 1 
8 | 100) 81864) 856) 10 | 10) 20) 219 6,1 0 
9 | 100; 92097) 963) 10 | 10) 2 24 6 0 114 
10 | 100 10 :2336)1070| 10 | 10, 20) 2 0 16 Ol 





It will be seen that a yield of 3 per cent, tar from 
the peat would, at the cost of peat and labor assumed 
in this table, make the cost of the tar £6 6s. 8d. per 
ton, and that if the refined product from the ton of tar 
amounted to only 100 gallons, the cost of the oil would 
be 1s. 10d. per gallon, or far too much to admit of profit- 
able working. 

To determine this point, therefore, with certainty, 
an experimental distillation of the Lews peat—air 
dried—was made in a close retort; it gave the follow- 
ing results : 


DAP rcvccseccses poe nebivccboabonsee oposekcnctenetsss sees 9.855 
DC GRRSWER os cece cane jcodgece secbésves 80.25) a; xp 

Charcoal 4 ash... ...... 5 No A CEE ER 1.25; 31.500 

RS bs tbsS deeb anc tiene tier snkccun cecenendees cas) ee 

ER FF ES TTT eee Te 21.549 
100.000 


which were subsequently confirmed by trials on a larger 
scale. 

The tar thus obtained, as I have already mentioned, 
yielded 42 per cent, by weight of refined oil and 
paraffin; so that the 100 tons of peat, as compared 
with the average of Irish peat, would yield: 

Crude Refined Creo- 


Tar Oil. Oil. sote. 

Tons, galls. galls. galls. galls. 

Lews [peat, 100 2,097 — 1,629 — 999 630. 
Irish peat, 100 .. 479 = 636 =— 857 843. 


In this case, taking the cost of the peat as before at 
2s. per ton, the quantity of Lews peat, equivalent to 
one gallon of refined products, would cost only 24d. 
instead of 7d.,as in the case of the Irish peat; and 
adding in each case 1s. per gallon as the cost of manu- 
facture, the refined oil from Lews peat would cost 1s, 
23d. per gallon, while that from Irish peat would cost 
ls. Td. per gallon. 

In the above table the cost of manufacture is taken 
from the results of actual experience; but the percent- 
age of tar, which I have just referred to as obtainable 
from the Lews peat, was obtained by distilling it in a 
close retort. This not the plan that has been adopted 
practically, and it is possible that in distilling peat 
with close retorts, the cost of manufacture would be in- 
creased beyond what has been quoted in the above 
table, by the necessity of using peat for fuel; if, for 
instance, it should be found that the charcoal obtained 
from one operation was insufficient for the distillation 
of a subsequent charge of peat. If that were the case, 
the working with close retorts would involve an addi- 
tional expense for fuel. The peat thus consumed as 
fuel would, in reality, reduce the actual percentage of 
tar obtained from the peat consumed, and if one-third 
the weight of the peat were consumed as fuel, the per- 
centage of tar obtained would be, in fact, not 9.8 per 
cent., but only something like 6 per cent. 

At the outset of the inquiry into the working of the 
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| Lews peat, it therefore became an important question 
| whether it would not be more economical to work with 


| kilns, as was done at the Irish Works; whether the 
i 
| 


some extent, only apparent; and whether a smaller 


| more advantageous by reason of their smaller original 


cost, and of their requiring a smaller expense for labor 
and fuel in working than retorts. 

| The small amount of tar obtained from the peat at 
the Irish works was, no doubt, partly a consequence 
of the inferior characterpf the peat; but a little con- 
sideration of the dectiliincm under which the peat 
was distilled will suffice to show that it was mainly at- 
| tributable to the use of the blast employed in main- 
taining the combustion, in the same manner that it is 
employed in an iron-smelting furnace. 


Some results 
are indeed mentioned by Mr. Reece, and quoted by Sir 
Robert Kane, in his report, which clearly suggest this 
view. Thus, for instance, Mr. Reece states that, in the 
| experiments made in Antrim, in 1850, with a kiln 3ft. 
diameter, and 15 ft. deep: 


was 1} tons, the produce of tar was 70 lbs. per ton = 
3.1 per cent. 


was 2 tons, the produce of tar was 40 Ibs, per ton = 
1.8 per cent. 

When the quantity of peat distilled during 24 hours 
was 3 tons, the produce of tar was 22 lbs. per ton = 
0.91 per cent. 

When the quantity of peat distilled during 24 hours 
was 9 tons, the produce of tar was only 2 Ibs, per ton. 

In the experiment by Dr. Hodges, which gave 4.44 
per cent. of tar, the distillation of two tons of peat oc- 
cupied three days, and the blowing machine employed 
in that experiment is described as having been “ very 
inefficient,” and furnishing only “ an intermittent blast 
of no great power.” 





The same fact is pointed out in 
| Sir Robert Kane’s report, as having been observed in 
| the course of the investigation made at the Museum of 
Irish Industry by Mr. Sullivan. When much air was 
| 


blown through the apparatus, scarcely any condensible 


| This result of a very small yield of tar when a 
| strong blast was used appears to be clearly attributable 


|to the peat having been burnt in the kiln, instead of | 


having been distilled; and this view of the matter led 
me to the conclusion that it would be advantageous to 
| dispense with the blast altogether. as being not only 
very expensive, but also useless and unsuitable for the 
| production of tar. It appeared to me that a more ap 
| propriate means of maintaining the combustion of the 


| charcoal at the lower part of the kiln, so as to produce 
| the requisite heat for distilling the peat at the upper 
part, would be to have a fire-grate at the bottom of the 


haustion from, the upper end of the kiln. It appeared 
to me, moreover, that by this means the escape of the 
tar vapor from the kilns would be facilitated in a much 
| greater degree than by the blast driven into the kilns 
| at the bottom. 

This opinion was supported by the result of some 
| experiments made with a small kiln, constructed in 
this manner, which was worked for some time in Lews, 
In this kiln the draught was produced by means of a 
| chimney placed at the further end of the condenser, 
| and the yield of tar obtained with this experimental 
| kiln amounted to 5 per cent. 

The tar thus produced differed somewhat from that 
obtained by distillation in close retorts chiefly in re- 
spect to the relative proportions of light and heavy 
oils and paraffin, as will be seen by the following re- 
sults of the analysis of these two tars: 








Density. Retort Tar. Kiln Tar. 
| Light oil (0.820—0 880).................. 18.678 5.147 
| Heavy oil ONO aan 20.165 80.885 
PNET Ac bos 3006 64050. «64 06nd v'daded te 8.318 5.135 
| Creosote . line gid sana chisdbbaeak> ss. ee 47.068 
| Charcoal gas and waste................. 27.380 11.765 
100.000 100.000 


This difference might, however, be owing to defect- 
| ive condensation of the more volatile portions of the 
tar vapor, as the arrangements connected with the ex- 
| perimental kiln were in many respects very imperfect. 
| Otherwise the tar was as easily worked as that obtained 





| 


| yield of tar, obtained by means of kilns, might be | 





1, 1863. 





with close retorts, and the general result of the trials 
made with this kiln was so far favorable to this mode 


| of working, that when arrangements were made for 
large yield of tar obtained with retorts was not, to | 


erecting works to make six tons of tar a week, it was 
determined to construct a range of kilns of this de- 
scription, in preference to putting up retorts; at the 
same time it was hoped that with a more efficient ar- 
rangement fr condensing the tar vapor, a larger yield 
of tar than 5 per cent. might be obtained, 

These preliminary matters having been satisfactorily 
disposed of, preparations for erecting works were com- 
menced in the early part of 1859. The tar kilns were 
cylindrical brick chambers 5 ft. diameter and 12 ft. 
high, with a fire-grate of about 2 ft. area at the lower 
end, and a hopper with a lid at the top for introducing 
the peat. Ten of these kilns were constructed side by 
side in a block of brick-work, From the side of each 
kiln passed a pipe 12 in. diameter, which was con- 





When the quantity of peat distilled during 24 hours | 


When the quantity of peat distilled during 24 hours 


products were obtained; when little air was blown | 
| through, the distillation was very slow and incomplete. | 


kiln, and to establish a draught through the fire by ex- | 


nected with a main 3 ft. diameter, extending round the 
whole range of kilns, and into which the tar vapor 
from the kilns was discharged. 


From this main the 


| vapor passed into a series of pipes 12 in, diameter, 
| arranged on cisterns, much in the same manner as the 
| condensers of gas-works, but with the difference, that 
| there was no water-joint. After passing through this 
condenser the uncondensed gases were discharged into 
a brick chamber with numerous partition-walls, and 
thence into a large flue running for about fifty yards 
up the side of a hill, on the top of which was placed a 
chimney 30 ft. high. 

A tramroad ran along the top of the kilns, conmmu- 
nicating with the tramroads diverging through the 
moor, for bringing up the supplies of peat ; and, as the 
peat burnt away at the fire-grates, a fresh quantity was 
introduced at the upper ends of the kilns, This charg- 
ing required to be repeated every two or three hours, 
The product collecting in the condenser cisterns was a 
| thick creamy mixture of tar and water, of a pale sul- 
| phur color, from which the tar was separated by heat- 
| ing it in a large boiler, and skimming the tar off the 
| surface, 


With this arrangement work was commenced about 
the end of August, 1860; but, owing to the wet state 
of the brick-work, and to a temproary difficulty with the 
work people, it was not until the early part of October 
that the kilns were got into regular working order. 
From that time the work was carried on without any 
considerable interruption until the end of February, 
1861. The results obtained during this period were 
far from being satisfactory. In the first place, the tar 
made did not amount to more than 8 per cent, of the 
peat consumed ; and, in the second place, the quantity 
of peat worked did not amount to more than 50 tons a 
week on the average. 

The expenses of labor in working the kilns being 
| very nearly same, whether the quantity of peat worked 
| was large or small, the slow rate of working necessa- 
rily increased the cost of the products, and this cir- 
cumstance has an influence as important in this respect 
as the yield of tar, as will be apparent from the com- 
parison given in the annexed table: 


| 





s leu! le | me Pees lx» | = 
ese Tar |= | CostofTar) § /€S |2 | 6 
=¢\~ | pro- | made. = Beale | Bw 
rae |, 5, [duced je g | & |8ySj24) 28 
of ° 2) iOo& | by yesics! $F 
me S | £8 | S e€°sie5) 2& 
SF bs a le tins ri oe l= & a 
Beis2] | Siseise: | os 3s s*sis | Sz 
Stetigi cis asisi¢ ae es ae eh 
cgslsis iS | sigig| 3 ESsi8 | 3 
a Cece | & Ai So jO~ "5 | 5 
ET Oe BRE BR Bll Rees TT OR be OM tn Wot 
tons| | |\gals £212) 2£/\£ ea, 4.50 4.) d. | Se. 4. 
5 | 50/2} 583) 268 5/10; 15 6 00 1 2) 6/01 BY 
5 120) 6/1898) 642, 12 | 10 | 22) 8138 6.0 9 6/1386 
_ 5 | 200/10/2350/1070 20 | 10 | 80 | 8 0 0/'0 Ty) 6/101 1K 





Moreover, the rate of working was subject to wide 
variation. This latter circumstance, which was pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience, appeared to be mainly 
determined by the state of the wind. During calm 
weather the quantity of peat worked was not much 
more than half that worked when there was a fresh 
breeze. With a dead calm the action of the kilns 
would sometimes be entirely stopped, and during gales, 
which were of very frequent occurrence, it was impos- 
sible to continue working. The most troublesome 
effect of these two extreme conditions was the produc- 
tion of a back draught from the chimney, through the 
condenser, towards the kilns, by means of which air 
became mixed with the vapors and combustible gases ; 
and, when this admixture reached a certain limit, ex- 








i 














plosions sometimes took place, which were both incon- 
venient and dangerous, 

The slow rate of working which, as shown by the 
following table, rendered the charge for labor propor- 


quence of the feeble and irregular draught produced 
by the chimney. In addition to this, the tar vapor did 
not appear to escape from the kilns through the 12 in, 
discharge pipes with sufficient ease. The consequence 
was, that much tar was condensed among the cold peat 
at the top of the kiln, and this tar, melting afterwards, 
ran down to the fire, and was there more or less burnt 
and destroyed. Hence the small yield of tar. 

Since the feeble draught of the chimney was the 
chief cause of these unsatisfactory results, and since 
that was itself a consequence of the extreme refriger- 
ation of the vapor and gas during its passage through 
the condenser, the defective draught might have been 
remedied by maintaining a fire at the base of the chim- 
ney, so as to heat the cold, uncondensed gas escaping 
from the coedenser, where the tar had been deposited, 
sufficiently to produce a steady draught; but, since the 
gas escaping into the chimney was highly combustible, 
this would have been too hazardous a plan to adopt, 
inasmuch as the weather was frequently so boisterous 
that it was with difficulty that work could be carried 
on at all out of doors; and, as the kilns were worked 
continuously, there ‘would have been much inconven- 
ience attending this mode of working during the very 
long nights of winter, 

Under these circumstances, it appeared to me desir- 
able to have recourse to some mechanical means of pro- 
ducing a draught, that would be constant in its action, 
easily under control, and which would admit of the 
gases discharged from the condenser being burnt with 
safety, by the introduction of a water-joint between 
the condenser and the place where they were burnt. 
A further reason for adopting an arrangement of this 
kind was the presence, in the uncondensible gases es- 
caping from the condenser, of a large quantity of tar, 
which was suspended in a kind of vesicular position, 
and was not separable by any amount of cooling that 
was practically applicable. The smell produced by the 
escape of this tarry gas into the air was exceedingly 
offensive for miles around, and for this reason, as well 
as for the sake of using the gas as fuel, it was deter- 
mined to burn it. Moreover, though the separation of 
this suspended tar could not be effected by cooling the 
gas, it was easily separated by mechanical means, such 
as passing the gas over loose bunches of heather. This 
plan has been adopted while working with the chimney 
draught, and, so far as the separation of the tar was 
concerned, it succeeded perfectly. A long brick cham- 
ber was connected with the flue leading to the chimney, 
so that the gases were made to pass along it in a zig- 
zag course by coming in contact with bunches of 
heather tied to cords and suspended from the roof of 
the chamber. The effect of this arrangement in separ- 
ating the suspended tar was instantly recognisable, the 
gases escaping from the chimney being almost free 
from tar, But the draught of the chimney yradually 
decreased, and at the end of two or three weeks had 
ceased altogether. On opening the chamber it was 
found to be entirely choked with tar that had been de- 
posited upon the bunches of heather like drifts of snow. 
This circumstance suggested the introduction of several 
such chambers into the condenser, and it was also ex- 
pected that the passage of the vapor and uncondensi- 
ble gas through water would have a similar influence 
in separating this tar. But to overcome the resistance 
that would thus be offered to the passage of the vapor 
and gas from the kilns, it was necessary to have a very 
powerful draught ; and, after considering the various 
means employed at gas-works for exhausting, I decided 
upon trying the effect of a revolving fan. <A very ex- 
cellent form of fan of great power was suggested for 
this purpose by Dr, Rankine, but, as time was a con. 
siderable object, one of the ready-made fans, manufac- 
tured under Schiele’s patent, by the North Moor 


Foundry Company, was chosen for the trial. 
(To be continued.) 





Gas 1x France.—The Paris Company for lighting and 
heating by gas, at their annual meeting recently held, 
declared a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per an- 
num, In 1862 the profits realized were $6,000,000. 


PETROLEUM ITEMs. 





Frre in A Perroteum Rerinery Iv Hotitanp.—In the 


| latter part of April, a fire broke out in a petroleum 


| bursting of a patroleum cask. Fire-engines were 


building in which it originated. 


| Perroreum ry Sovrn America.—Intelligence from 


| to the effect that a petroleum spring has lately been 
| discovered in the province of Rioga, belonging to the 
Argentine confederation. Scientific men 
that country as rich in that singular product as Penn- 
sylvania. The great drawback there is a scarcity of 
workmen, 

Ow Borixe.—The Oil Springs Chronicle thus refers 
to the prospect of the season in that locality : 

Now that crude oil commands a price somewhat near 
its value, the question of increased production is re- 
ceiving its due share of attention. 
are in course of drilling, and the recent good fortune 
of Messrs, Pope & Penton in obtaining an excellent 
well in the direction of the “ Gum-Beds,” has given a 
new impetus to the drills in that locality; nor has it 
served to dissipate the opinion that in the gum-bed 
region the best well¢ will be obtuined. 
too, is now close at hand when there will undoubtedly 
be demand, at most remunerative prices, for all the 
crude oil that can be produced in Enniskillen, and as 
the increase of demand is now, and is likely to con- 
tinue, greater than the increase of production, we may 
never look for such fluctuations and drawbacks as the 
producers have experienced the past twelye months. 
In view of these facts, many who heretofore could not 
find encouragement to risk their capital in putting 
down oil wells, are now turning their attention to this 


The season, 


branch, which so far has proved the most lucrative by 
double that of refining. The extent of the oil-bearing 
territory here is so unlimited, that but a fractional part 
is yet developed. 

Tue Om Wetts Company 
Springs Chronicle says that the agent of this company 
He has 


commenced the investigation of certain oil lands in the 


or Canapa.—The Oil 
is busily engaged in preparing for business. 
Enniskillen district, with a view to purchase those 


which may be of any value. 
from the Chronicle gives some particulars relative to 


The following extract 


‘the objects of the company : 
The capital of the company is £75,000. 
of the company appears to be not only to purchase 


The object 


certain oil lands, but also to reduce the charges of 
freight and conveyance, of both erude and refined oil, 
to the London markets from Canada and Pennsylvania. 
The Company has established near London, outside 
the petroleum district, storehouses where ships may 
unload at a mere nominal charge, to make advances 
and charge a small interest for the time the advances 
are made, and also a low rental per barrel during the 
time the oil is held. 
in this place have already entertained the employment 
of the agency of this truly valuable assistance to our 
refiners, The Company also propose to establish 
agencies for the sale of oil in both large and small 
quantities throughout Great Britain and the entire 
continent of Europe. 
nal charge, the refiners will be enabled to keep their 
oil in Europe until the market offers inducements to 
allow the sale at a profit. The present mode of send- 
ing to brokers, obtaining advances for a short period, 
together with the enormous charges, have almost ren- 
dered the supply of oil to Europe a total loss. Mr. 
Schaller, the agent, is most likely known to nearly all 
our refiners, though until a very short time since the 
object of his visit has been kept so profound a secret, 


We are informed several refiners 


By this plan, at an almost nomi- 


that his long stay and numerous inquiries as to the 
supply of the crude material, the charges on refined 


to what might be the nature of his investigations or 
the cause of so long a stay of a stranger with us, We 
are sure Mr, Schaller has obtained by this means much 
valuable information, and we are informed intends to 
carry out the proposed plans, which will certainly be 
a great benefit to all those interested in the oil 
districts. 





pronounce | 


oil and amount of produce, has caused some remarks as | 


soon upon the ground, and the fire was confined to the | 


| the River Platte, in South America, has been received | 





Various new wells | 





| 
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The agent of the Oil Wells Company has for the last 


| two days received the assistance of Mr. Robb, a well- 


Badieted 1 t t + dalle | refinery and patent oil manufactory of Messrs, Fagot & | 
ionately much greater, was, to a great extent, a conse- | aaa ** 
y e ’ , 5 ‘ | Masion, in Dordrecht, Holland, caused by the sudden 


| ‘Petroleum, dangerous,’ 


known geologist of Montreal, and they are how actively 
employed in their investigations of the district. 

REBEL Raw on tue Or, Wetis,—A recent despatch 
from Pittsburg has the following information :— The 
rebels have made a raid to Burning Springs Oil Wells, 
and destroyed the wells. They burned the boats and 
destroyed a large quantity of oil springs on the Kana- 
wha river, thirty miles from Parkersburg, in Wirt 
County, ten miles from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, Pittsburg parties have suffered severely.” 

PeTroLevm In Germany.—Large quantities of petro- 
leum are now constantly forwarded to the interior of 


| Germany by the railroads; but as there is some danger 


connected with its conveyance, the Association of 
North German Railway Companies have issued special 
regulations for the transport of petroleum, binding on 
them all. 


following : 


The principal conditions insisted on are the 
“The traffic to be exclusively confined to 
refined petroleum ; crude being totally excluded. The 
casks to be immediately examined when brought to the 
station, and not to be received unless in irreproacably 
good condition. Refined petroleum not permitted to 
be loaded, unloaded, or stored in the goods-sheds, but 
only at a place at a safe distance, and in the open air, 
fixed on at each station by the respective station- 
masters. The petroleum not to be conveyed in the 
covered vans with other goods, but placed in separate 
The 
loading and unloading to be performed exclusively by 


open trucks, simply covered by a_ tarpaulin. 


daylight, and no smoking permitted by the men em- 
ployed, under any circumstances, in the neighborhood 
of the casks. 
to the petroleum trucks at night when in motion, On 


No lamps or lanthorns to be attached 


each side of the truck a red board to be displayed, on 
which to be painted in conspicuous letters the words, 
Petroleum only to be for- 
The trucks to be placed in 
the middle of the train, as at night lamps are attached 


warded by goods trains. 


to the last carriage, so as to be visible from behind. 
If less, 
full freight for the above quantity to be charged.”— 


The minimum quantity is fixed at 50 centimers. 


Grocer, 


~ee 

Home-mapr Gas.—A company has been formed under 
the Limited Liability Act, entitled the British and 
In the 
list of directors are the names of some practical busi- 


Foreign Gas Generating Apparatus Company. 


ness men, a fact which may in some measure be ac- 
cepted as a guarantee of the genuine nature of the con- 
cern, The promoters have for their object the intro- 
duction of such improvements in the construction of 
gas generating apparatus as will enable individuals to 
make gas for their own consumption, and this upon a 
system which is said to be more economical than that 
of purchasing from companies holding a monopoly. 
As we have made it a rule in the conducting of this 
Journal always to steer clear of any subject foreign to 
our calling, it may be well to mention that our only 
excuse for attempting to meddle with the business of 
this company of gas engineers, is the discovery of a 
novel feature they propose to introduce into the opera- 
tions. It appears that they have secured a patent for 
distilling gas from resins, refuse of fats, oil, and animal 
or vegetable matter, by a process “so simple that it 
can be entrusted to a country lad.” We quote from 
the prospectus, and should their idea come into opera- 
tion it will no doubt increase the demand for the 


The 


apparatus occupies but a very moderate space, and ig 


cheaper and inferior descriptions of vils and fate. 


either made fixed or portable, as required; adapted 
for supplying villages, factories, workshops, and _pri- 
vate dwellings. The gas produced by this process 1s 
said to be of a very superior quality, each burner 
affording a light equal to sixteen sperm candles, and, 
it is stated, at a cost of much less than a farthing per 
hour withcut smoke or disagreeable odor.—English 
Paper. 
camrenenavernnrsctlgiiricnimitnlstinass 

Rocuester, N. Y.—We are that the 
Rochester Gas Company have resolved to raise the 
price of gas from $2 50 to $3 per thousand cubic feet. 
This increase in price is brought about by the 
enhanced cost of coal, iron, labor, and of nearly all 
other articles used in the manufacture of gas. 


informed 
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he Dundas Banner, a Canadian newspaper, thus 
speaks of the prospects of petroleum gas in that 
town. As this question still occupies the thoughts of 
many gas engineers—although the great majority of 


the subject—it is well to occasionally ventilate th 
matter, and to collect the opinions of both the advo- 
cates and opponents of petroleum-gas. We quote 
from the Banner as follows: 


“The ‘New Dundas Gas-Light Company’ have 


completed their arrangements for furnishing the | “~~ ” 
| minating purposes. 


town with their superior gas-light, manufactured 
under Mr. Tuompsoy’s process from petroleum. For 
some weeks past we have observed that newspapers 
in the the interest of Coal-Gas Companies have been 
endeavoring to detract from the merits of Mr. 
Tuompson’s system of manufacturing gas, but we are 
happy to say that so far as our experience goes, we 
find that gas manufactured from petroleum is not 
only far cheaper than coal-gas, but affords a much 
clearer and better light, with léss consumption of gas. 
The fact that Josrpn Wricnut, Esq., of the Dundas 
Cotton Works, has had Mr. Tfompson’s petroleum- 
gas process in operation successfully for the past six 
months, and that he has found it to work to his 
entire satisfaction, sets aside at once the one-sided 
and unfounded assertions which have been made 
with reference to petroleum gas. We believe it is 
the intention of the new company to furnish gas at 
from $2.50 to $3 per thousand feet, which we are 
credibly informed will be cheaper than coal-gas at 
$1 per thousand, as the light will be found to be 
much superior with a mnch less consumption of gas. 
It is the intention of the managers to furnish all 
parties with the gas at a rate which cannot fail to 
secure its universal adoption by every householder 
in town, as it will be found to be cheaper than any 
other light that can be procured. We may mention 
that as Mr. Tuompson’s process has been so success- 
ful in Dundas, and as the pipes extend over three 
miles in town, it is now proved beyond a doubt that 
gas manufactured from petroleum must eventually 
supersede coal-gas everywhere, and that it can be 
successfully worked on a large as well as on a small 
scale,” 

We shall be glad to hear of the success of Mr. 
Tnompson’s process, but think that in order to obtain 
complete results, he must have somewhat varied 
his original plans. The remark of the Banner that 
“newspapers in the interest of coal-gas companies 
have been endeavoring to detract from the merits of 
Mr. Tuompson’s system of manufacturing gas,” is not 
only foolish, but very wide of the truth. Coal-gas 
companies have not the slightest objection to the 
adoption of petroleum-gas, Prove to them that it 
is their interest to use petroleum instead of coal— 
that it is cheaper—and they will not hesitate long 
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in making achoice. The assertion that “it is now | 
proved beyond a doubt that gas manufactured from 
petroleum must eventually supersede coal-gas every- 


where,” is sufficient to show the writer's ignorance 
of gas matters,"and is but an example of those 
ridiculous asseverations which thoughtless scribblers | 
so frequently put before public, and it is worthy of | 
about as much credence as Mr. Sewarp’s “ ninety 
days’” predictions of the overthrow of the Southern 
rebellion. 

If petroleum-gas is destined eventually to “ super- 
sede coal-gas everywhere,” why have the Canadian 
gas companies not found this out and substituted it 
in their works? Crude petroleum may be bought 
in Canada for a mere song, in comparison with coal, 
and yet very few companies use it. The loss of 
business which many of these gas companies feel, 
owing to their former consumers ‘having adopted 
coal-oil lamps, is in many places enormous. This 
we should suppose, would be a sufficient incentive 
to induce gas companies to carbonize petroleum in 
place of coal—provided it be proved to their interest 
todo so. That they have not done so—except in a 
few instances—shows rather conclusively that their 
decision is in faver of coal, and this decision is sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of nearly every 
thorough gas-engineer who has impartially looked 
into the subject. For instance, we refer our readers 
to the report of the New City Gas Company of 
Montreal, C. E., published on page 292 of this 
volume, in which it is stated, that after a thorough 
examination of the subject, by a committee of five 
directors, the conclusion was reached that—“ what- 
ever facilities may exist for making gas from petro- 


them have long since quite made up their minds on | leum on a small scale, very serious difficulties would 


have to be encountered before it could be made 
available for the lighting of large cities; the cost, 
also, of production, havina been found to exceed that 
of gas from coal, they consider that the advantages 
are all on the side of the company continuing the 
use of the latter for the manufacture of gas for illu- 


This evidence is very stong, and comes from a 
responsible source. It is clear and business like, and 
to the point. It accords with the testimony of many 
other companies, and is quite conclusive. But as 
far as small towns are concerned, the case is some= 
what different, although we believe that even in 
these instances, coal, in the long run, is cheaper than 
petroleum. It certainly is, in the vicinity of coal 
fields, where the price for coal is low. But away 
from localities where coal can be bought at low prices, 
and in the vicinity of oil-wells, in some instances 
petroleum may be profitably employed 





just as cer- 
tain gas companies formerly preferred rosin to coal. 
In carbonizing petroleum in a small way, it is true 
there are some things to be said inits favor. Gas is 
evolved more rapidly than from coal, and the ex- 
penditure of fuel is less, as the heats may be per- 
mitted to run down for several hours in a day—or 
but one bench may do the work of two or more coal 
benches. But even here there are drawbacks. No 
coke resulting from the carbonization of petroleum, 
fuel must be purchased, and this is not only a source 
of trouble but expense. Then, too, the liability of 
petroleum-gas to condense in the pipes and fittings 
is a very serious objection, which we have men- 
tioned before. So that, all things being considered, 
we must pronounce decidedly in favor of coal, 
although—as there are exceptions to every rule—so 
there may be circumstances under which petroleum 
may be better adapted for yielding gas than coal. 
These exceptions, however, we believe to be like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. We hope if 
successful Mr. Tuompson will send us a statement of 
his progress in lighting Dundas. If not successful— 
“ the least said, the soonest mended.” 





As this subject should receive a through ventila- 
tion, we invite engineers and others who have 
experimented on a working scale to send us the re- 
sults of their labors. 
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PETROLEUM ORDINANCES. 

Although there are some persons who habitually 
carp at any legal restrictions imposed upon traffic, 
no matter for what reason such statutes maybe 


| enforced, still there are but few who will not ac- 


knowledge the necessity of establishing ordinances 
for the protection of life and property, and for the 
regulation of certain branches of trade. The danger 
resulting from the promiscuous storage of hazardous 
materials in crowded communities is apparent to all; 
and the necessity of some legislation to remove the 
cause of disastrous conflagrations will ‘be admitted 
even by those whose interests might prompt them 
to desire perfect freedom from all legal restrictions. 
In large commercial cities these ordinances are par- 
ticularly important, and the prosperity.of a whole 
community may in a great measure depend upon 
their proper construction and enforcement. 

Experience is a teacher whose lessons are gene- 
rally illustrated in the most practical manner, and 
by these teachings the importance of special laws to 
regulate trade in certain articles of a dangerous 
character, has been fully shown. The disastrous 
fires which have resulted from large bodies of in- 
flammable substances being stored in buildings 
totally inadequate for the purpose, and the losses 
caused by explosions of steam-boilers, of gun- 
powder, and other substances, and more recently of 
the subtile vapors of petroleum and kindred liquids, 
have caused a degree of insecurity to be felt, and 
the nervous apprehensions of the public have been 
excited to an unwonted degree. This state of feeling 
is perfectly natural, and it is not singular that demands 
should be made for restrictive laws to regulate the 
trade in such articles as may prove dangerous. But as 
this conviction of danger is usually brought about by 
some recent disaster, the effect of which is character- 
ized by as great an excitement after the occurrence, 
as of apathy before, the demands of the public often 
run to excess, and an unnecessary and injurious strin- 
gency is frequently resorted to, of which there is nota 
particle of necessity. The result of this is that ordi- 
nances are enforced which not only injure individual 
dealers, but cause the prosperity of a whole locality 
to decline, as has been observed in many instances. 

On the subject of the danger of petroleum and its 
storage there has been felt a great deal of unneces- 
sary alarm. We do not by any means attempt to 
deny that much danger attends some departments 
of the business; but that an unfounded idea of the 
character of petroleum, and a magnified notion of its 
hazardous nature does exist, there is not the shadow 
ofadoubt. These misguided opinions have seriously 
hampered business in many places, and while 
obstructing the legitimate traffic of responsible 
houses in some cities, they have been the means of 
diverting trade from its legitimate channels, and of 
perverting the minds of the people to a highly colored 
idea of danger, where in reality little exists where 
proper precautions are observed. 

On another page we publish an ordinance recently 
adopted by the city of Boston, Mass., followed by 
the comments of Samvuet Downer, Esq., the Presi- 
dent of the Downer Kerosene Oil Company. Mr. 
Downer is one of the veterans of the oil manufacture 
in this country, and it was a wise piece of fore- 
thought which induced the Boston City Council to 
obtain the matured opinion of so competent a judge 
upon the subject. We hope that other cities will 
profit by the example of the authorities of Boston, 
and so draft any ordinances they may be called 
upon to pass, as to effect the benefit desired, with- 
out inflicting an injury upon an important branch of 
industry. The authorities of Boston seem to have 
an intuitive faculty of befriending commerce, and at 
the same time of protecting the public. By the 
foolish enactments of New York, the saltpetre trade 
has been almost entirely driven away from this city, 
while in Boston, where no such prohibitory statute | 
is in force, the trade in this staple article of import 
annually amounts to millions of dollars. 














FINANCIAL. 


Saturday Evening, May 30, 1863. 

There has been an increased demand for gas 
stocks since our last issue, though prices do not 
reach the extreme figures noted then. 

The principal demand at present in for Hartford, 
Ct., Chicago, Ills., Metropolitan, N. Y. City, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

These stocks are wanted for permanent invest- 
ment by capitalists who consider them superior to 
any other security. 

Money continues very abundant, which fact will 
soon operate in raising the value of shares in com- 
panies less known than those indicated above. 

Among the stocks now on the market may be 
mentioned the following: Zvansville, Ind.—an 8 
per cent. stock. The company’s affairs are well 
managed, and their prospects are said+to be highly 
encouraging. Augusta and Hallowell, Me. These 
two towns are lighted by one company, and the 
stock is firmly held. We also notice parcels of 
Ithaca, N. Y., Burlington, Vt, Geneva, N. Y., 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y., and a few shares of the Buffalo 
Water Company. Terre Haute, Ind., gas stock is also 
offered. This ought to be a good concern, but we 
have had no direct information concerning its con- 
dition for some time. 

One of the principal shareholders in the Salem, 
O., Gas-Light Company wishes to part with his 
interest in the same, and offers inducements in the 
way of the control of the company. Capitalists re- 
siding in that part of the country may find this 
stock worth some attention. A full examination 
of the books of the company is offered to any parties 
desiring to purchase. 

Regarding the value of New York City, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., gas shares, we notice not much 
change. Citizens’ stock has, during the past fort- 
night, receded a shade from our last quotations, but 
this was owing to sympathy with the decline in 
the general share list. 

The prospects of the Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas 
Company are regarded as very encouraging. In 
our last we mentioned that a portion of this stock 
was offered. The last balance-sheet of the company 
presents .a very favorable report of their standing, 
and shows a steady increase in consumption. This 
company light the West Point Foundry, which has 
heavy contracts for government work, and employs 
a large force, running both night and day. The 
Cold Spring works formerly supplied rosin gas at 
$6 per thousand cubic feet. They were recently 
altered into coal gas works, and have reduced their 
price to $4 per thousand, which will have the effect 
of inducing an increased private consumption. 


a 





Oporovs Monopoures.—Nearly every evening the 
residents of the central and upper portions of this city 
are regaled with a succession of abominable smells 
which remind one of anything but 

“ Sabean odors, from 
The spicy groves of Araby the blest.” 

For more than a year past have these effluvia offended 
the nostrils of our goodly citizens, and always at 
about the same time in the evening—lasting for an 
hour after sundown. We have noticed them as low 
down as Tenth street, and as high up as the top of 
Murray Hill, extending the whole breadth of the city. 
Whatever they are, or wherever they come from, they 
are a nuisance, and ought to be stopped forthwith. 
The odor is at once recognizable as the stench pro- 
ceeding from a gas-purifying house, and the honor of 
, producing it clearly lays between the New York and 
Manhattan Gas Companies, One or the other of them 
is responsible. As the people have endured this 
nuisance for more than a year, pray, Mr. Delavan, will 
you not hold up the terrors of the law before these 
“odorous monopolies,” and teach them that however 
arbitrary they may be on the subject of light, they 
have no business to offend the olfactory nerves of those, 
whose optics are so completely under their control? 
A few words from you may be of some avail. 


AMERICAN 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
J. E., of Ky.—The parties you refer to have retired from 
business, and left the country. We presume they have 
returned to England, from which country they hailed. 


Cc. A. B., of N. J.—The quantity of gas made from crude 
petroleum is stated at very different figures by different 
experimenters, Our correspondent “ An Advocate of 
Coal-Gas” is confident that when the gas is properly 
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condensed and purified, not more than 60 cubic feet to | 


the gallon can be produced. 


feet to the gallon. We incline to the belief that our 
correspondent’s views are in the main correct. 


O. M. W., of Mich.—From the description you give of 
the coal, we should hardly think it well adapted for 
making gas. It does not contain enough’ bituminous 
matter, and although gas of an inferior quality cun 
be produced from it, it will not compare with other 
American coals as a gas yielding material. 


E. C. T., of Conn.—The pamphlets have been received, 
for which we tender our acknowledgments. The speci- 
mens are well illustrated, and the drawings beautifully 
executed. Wecan speak in unqualified terms of ad- 
miration for the whole performance. 


A. & L., of N. Y.—-Owing to the high rate of exchange 
on London the work will cost you a very heavy ad 
vance on its publication price. Yet it is well worth the 
money, for the information it gives is almost inex- 
haustible. 

B. B. T., of C. W.— We regret to hear of the eondition 
of your company, and hope the future may have much 
brighter prospects in store for you. 

A. McD., of Pa.—A long time has elapsed since the 
charter was obtained, and yet no attempt has been made 
to build the works, We presume that other business 
has oceupied the attention of the promoters of the 
scheme. 





Our Tasres or tue Gas-Licnt Compantes,—Oflicers 
of gas companies will do us a great favor by examin- 
ing our tables and pointing out any errors which may 
appear. In tables embracing a scope so wide as those 
we publish, it is of course impossible to always avoid 
making some mistakes. Few persons can form any 
idea of the expenditure of time, labor, and money 
involved in the preparation of these tables, or the 
immense amount of correspondence which their com- 
pilation necessitated. We hope to be notified of any 
errors which may have been made, and we will take 
pleasure in correcting them, for we desire to make the 
tables perfect. 


ea 
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Purapetruta, Pa.—The people of Kensington, Phila- 
delphia, who have for several years past made many 
complaints on account of the bad quality of the water 
supplied to them, which is pumped from the Delaware 
river, have again had reason to lay their grievances 
before the Water Department of that city. The Chief 
Engineer, Isaac 8. Cassin, Esq., has lately given his 
attention to the matter, and in a report which he has 
just made, he says—“ The Delaware water is entirely 
unfit for domestic purposes, and the quantities of im- 
pure and objectionable matter are constantly increas- 
ing; that the health, and even the life of the people is 
endangered by,its use, and that there is the most 
urgent necessity for the early adoption of measures of 
a permanent character, looking to the discontinuance 
of the use of water from the Delaware river.” 

When it is remembered that all, or nearly all, the 
sewers of Philadelphia, with the refuse matter of a 
population of 650,000 inhabitants, flow into the Dela- 
ware, a very short distance from the Kensington water 
works, it is not surprising that the health of the people 
should suffer. The water they drink contains poison ; 
and sooner or later, if its use be persisted in, it will 
breed pestilence and death. 








American Lamp Burners 1x Excranp.—The London 
Tronmonger alludes to certain samples of American 
lamp burners, designed particularly for petroleum and 
coal-oil lamps. Immense quantities of these American 
lamps and burners find their way not only to England, 
but also to France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and 
many other continental states. Among the houses 
most largely engaged in the export trade are Messrs. 
Dietz & Co. of this city, and Messrs. Van Kirk & Co. 
of Philadelphia. 





Warer-Rents or Purtaperpara.—The water-rents 
paid by the citizens of Philadelphia amount to $400,000 


per annum, 


Others, speaking with | 
equal confidence, claim to have made upwards of 100 | 
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IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR PETROLEUM 
DEALERS, 

We have recently examined an invention which may 
prove of some importance to dealers and shippers of 
crude petroleum. It consists of a car, constructed of 
two iron cylinders, of nearly the diameter of the 
wheels, which are slipped over the heads of the cylin- 
When the 


wheels revolve, the cylinders move with them, and the 


ders, and securely riveted to the same. 


motion of the whole car is precisely analagous to that 
of two barrels connected by a light frame-work, and 
rolled on a skid. In the centre of each cylinder is 
placed a partition the whole length and depth of the 
same. On the head of each cylinder is placed the 
journal, which rests on and works in boxes placed 
underneath the frame, and are thus connected together. 

The special use for which this car is adapted, is the 
transportation in bulk of petroleum from the wells to 
shipboard, entirely obviating the necessity of using 
barrels, thus saving the enormous items of their first 
cost, handling, cooperage, and return freight for empty 
barrels—a very heavy expense which all dealers are 
now put to, Besides this, the leakage which now 
ensues from barrels amounts to a very large waste. 
This, it is believed, will be almost entirely saved by 
the adoption of the rotary car. 

Another and very important item is the almost en- 
tire absence of friction, by placing the weight imme- 
diately on the track, and not on a truck. The friction 
is thus reduced to a minimum, and locomotives are en- 
abled to draw a much heavier load than when the 
ordinary truck-car is used. 

A model of this car can be seen at the office of Mr. 
C. Tiers Myers, No. 67 Liberty street, in this city. 
Petroleum shippers will find it tO their interest to 
give it a thorough examination. 





New Tursixe.—An improved turbine, says the Len- 
don Builder, has been provisionally specified by Pro 
fessor Charles Fink, of Berlin, Prussia, which is con- 
structed with a fixed outer ring of adjustable direction 
vanes, contained between two parallel horizontal 
annular surfaces, between which adjustable vanes the 
actuating water passes, and is directed by them into 
and through a series of buckets or openings formed 
with or attached to a ring or wheel attached to a shaft 
or spindle, and free to revolve within the ring first 
mentioned, The actuating water, after passing through 
the buckets of the inner ring or wheel (and thereby 
giving a rotary motion to the same, and to the shaft or 
spindle upon which it is fixed), passes downward 
through a suitably formed pipe or tube, from which it 
is ultimately led away in any convenient manner. The 
necessary movement for adjusting the vanes to any 
required angle may be imparted te the annular ring by 
levers or other convenient or suitable means, 








oi ain 

Warer Surrry or Paris.—Among the numerous ad- 
vantages bestowed on the inhabitants of Paris within 
the last few years, is to be reckoned a good supply of 
pure water, Paris now receives, from various sources, 
a volume of water equal to 153,000 cubic metres daily, 
of which the canal of Oureq supplies 105,000 cubic 
metres, This water is distributed by means of 20,948 
metres of pipes for the supply of houses, and of 754,852 
metres of pipes for the supply of the public, of which 
the diameter of the largest is not less than one metre, 
ten centimetres. 
structed on the Quai d’Austerlitz, of 100 horse power 
each, which will increase the present supply of water 
by from 12,000 to 15,000 cubic metres the day. Taking 
the present daily supply of 153,000 cubic metres, this 
is equal to 33,660,000 gallons, equal to about 20 gal- 
lons per head of the present population of Paris within 
the fortifications, 


Two steam-pumps are being con- 


a 
oe 


Fire rrom Srontangous Compustion.—The conflagra- 
tion of Allen Hay & Co.’s large soap and candle works, 
which occurred in this city on the 25th of April last, 
took place from spontaneous combustion. A lot of 
candle-wicks which had been extracted by melting 
broken candles, had been packed before the ole- 
aginous matter had been fully extracted by pressure. 
The total loss by this conflagration amounted to about 
$165,000, which was insured only to the amount of 
$75,000, leaving a clear loss of $90,000. 
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WATER-WORKS OF AME RIC A. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
The report of the Water Commissioners of Hartford, 
Conn., for the year ending February 28th, 1863, repre- 
sents the Works and the state of the company to be 


| 
| 
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The daily increase of the running time of the engine | 
shows that the present means of supplying the city 


| with water is coming up rapidly to its maximum capa- | 


| city. In fact, during portions of the year it has been 


prosperous, and steadily increasing in all that conduces | 


to a sound financial condition. 


The excess of receipts | 


from water-rents over all expenses other than for new | 
extensions and construction account, being three thou- | 
sand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars and sixty- | 


eight cents ($3,238 68.) 


This result of receipts over expenses was, for the | 


first time, reached the previous year, when this excess 
was shown to have been one thousand thirty-one 
dollars sixty-five cents; and the excess for the present 
year was then estimated by the Commissioners at the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars. It will be, therefore seen that the realized 
excess for the year has exceeded that estimate in the 
sum of four hundred and nine dollars sixty-eight 
cents, 


The total receipts for water-rents alone, for the past 





found necessary to keep it up to the full measure of its | 
duty, constantly night and day; for with the ‘limited | 
reservoir, it is impossible to store any supply in ad- 
Another 
year, with the same ratio of increased comsumption, 
will make the inadequacy of the present means of sup- | 
ply, during some portions of the year, more sensibly 
felt. 

The Commissioners state that they cannot perceive 
how this prospective deficiency is to be avoided by any 
degree of vigilance on their part, in guarding against 
waste, 


vance of these periods of greater demand. 


This matter has already received and is con- 
stantly receiving their most careful and watchful atten- 
tion and supervision, and with gratifying results, as | 
they are happy in being enabled to show—the loss 
from this source being 
cities similarly supplied. 


less than that of most other | 


RATE OF CONSUMPTION 
From the best data in the office, it is estimated that 
water is now being supplied to a population of about 
26,000 persons, giving to each, adult or child, a daily 
average of fifty-one gallons, 


an enormous quant ity 


| seemingly, but which falls far below the daily average | 


UR Norn Gas bogs s cb dscenc coucvcibiatecus 36,685 02 
For extra per cent. on delinquents......... 314 90 
For last year's arrears collected......... - 110 98 
— 425 8S 
a 37,010 90 
The expenses have been as follows: 
ee NN eh cance ok onedncecedeete $5,777 17 


For salaries, repairs, &c.................... 5,371 38 
For interest on water-fund . 22,500 00 
123 67 
——— 83,772 22 


8,238 68 


For interest on temporary loans............. 


Surplus receipts over expenses................-.---45- 
The expenditure for new extensions of main-pipe and 
construction account have been as follows, viz. : 
8,228 76 
2,224 15 


Bis aatenik 5 ds cnr vad vedas nsvbiipenceetn $10,452 91 


For new mains, hydrants, and stop-cocks.........,.... 
NE a das 5 S6eS 6h is eecbescthevcesesdeenvaes 


NEW EXTENSIONS. 

During the year there has been laid of new extension 
main-pipe 8,609 feet, or nearly 13 miles, with ten new 
hydrants and seventeen stop-cocks connected therewith, 
One hundred and eighty-one service pipes have been 
laid the past year. 


| supplied, is the quantity as indicated by the register 
| at the pumping-house, but owing to the material en- 


} 


} 
| 


The entire extent of main pipe | 


now laid and in use, including the above additions, is | 


one hundred and sixty-two thousand one hundred and 
seveuty-nine feet, or 303 miles very nearly. Connected 
therewith, there are one hundred and fifty-nine hy- 
drants, one hundred and ninety-seven stop-cocks, and 
twenty-two hundred and eighty-three service-pipes. 
The mains laid the past year have been iron, and 
chiefly coated, both inside and out, with a preparation 
of coal-tar varnish, patented by Doctor Smith, which 
is found by the experience of some other cities to af- 
ford a very secure protection against oxidation, and 
the formation of interior tubercles so common and in- 
jurious to iron pipe. This coating is applied at an ex- 


pense of one dollar per gross ton of pipe, and if it | 


accomplishes the purposes claimed for it, will prove of 
great benefit in proportion to its cost. 

The Commissioners are, however, strongly impressed 
with the belief that the wrought-iron and cement pipe 
will be found superior and preferable, in most cases, to 
iron; and they would have used it for extensions dur- 
ing the past year, but for the fact that the immediate 
demands for water were so pressing that no sufficient 
time could be allowed for the cement to harden before 
use, which is an essential requisite in this pipe. The 





| for any material repairs without stopping, for the time, 


| more elevated reservoir head. 


to each person in many other cities, and compares | 
And 
the quantity of water stated herein as having been 


favorably with the general daily average of all. 


largement of the pump-cylinders by friction, and the 
consequent impossibility of close packing the pistons, 
it is true that the quantity now registered is materially 
greater than the quantity actually delivered into the 
reservoir, This disparity between the registered and 
the real quantity supplied, must necessarily become 
more and more apparent, the longer the pumps are 
compelled to labor in this condition, and it is utterly 
impracticable to suspend their operation long enough 


the entire city supply. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLY NEEDED, 

The imperative necessity of providing for an addi- 
tional supply of water from some source, has been 
often and urgently pressed upon the attention of the 
Common Council, by the Board of Water Commission- 
ers. The vital consequences of any derangement or 
failure of the present machinery, to which all such 
works are liable, coupled with the fact that it is al- 
ready burdened with nearly a constant duty up to the 
measure of its capacity, and that it is bearing this bur- 
den under the accumulating disadvantages of age and 
wear, are additional arguments in favor of an early 
extension, and a large additional supply. 

In regard to the source and means of such additional 
supply, the Board refrain from any expression of 
opinion, and submit the subject entirely to the judg- 
ment of the Common Council. But Whatever plan is 
adopted, whether by gravitation or by pumping, it 
will be absolutely essential, in order to supply the 
higher portions of the city, to provide for a much 
An additional supply 
merely, without an additional head, would fail to meet 





| the necessities of the case. 


line of cement main laid in Wethersfield avenue has | 


thus far been unsually free from leaks, or any necessity 
of repairs, and is decidedly a purer and more durable 
water conveyer than iron. 

QUANTITY OF WATER. 

The quantity of water supplied to the city during 
the year, as registered at the pump-house, amounts in 
the aggregate, in gallons, to 491,644,749; an increase 
over last year of 90,564,412. The average daily sup- 
ply has been 1,346,971; a daily increase over last year 
of 248,121. 

RUNNING TIME OF ENGINE, 

The entire running time of the engine and pumps 
has been, in hours, 5,342 1-6 
time, allowing six days a week, 17 7-100; increase over 
last year, daily, 8. 


Average daily running 


| not with any purpose of either enhancing or diminish- | 


EFFECT OF NEW RULES AND RATES, 

The recent ordinance of the city relative to this de- 
partment, and the rules and regulations adopted at the | 
time by this Board, with the approval of the Common 
Council, have been now in operation for nearly a year, | 
and are found practically well adapted to their design, | 
and salutary and efficient in effect. At the time of | 
their adoption their was also a general revision of the 
water-rates, with a view to greater equity solely, and 


j 
ing the amount of such rates in the aggregate. The | 


| experience of the year shows that the object aimed at | 


in the revision has been happily accomplished ; and | 
that, while the gross income has not been sensibly af- | 


| fected, far greater equity is attained in individual cases. | 


And it is a peculiarly gratifying fact, that of the whole | 
assessments for water-rents the past year there only | 
remains outstanding and uncollected the sum of four | 
dollars and forty-nine ceuts. 





EXHIBIT OF ENGINE DUTY DURING THE PAST YEAR, 
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The tabular statement below shows the annual in- | 
crease of the consumption of water, the corresponding 
engine duty, the total annual receipts for water, the 
contingent expenses, and the average amount received 
for each one hundred gallons of water, for each re- 
spective year, from the commencement: 
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BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONERS OF HARTFORD. 
Hiram Bisset, 
Sern E. Marsa, 
N. H. Moreay, 
D. Crary, M. D., 
Evisua T. Surru,. 





The following rates for the use of water were adopted 

in May, 1862, and are now enforced at Hartford: 
FAMILIES, 

1, For each tenement with inside fixtures, occupied 
by one family not exceeding five persons, $5; for each 
additional person, $1. 

2. For each tenement occupied by two families or 
any number of separate occupants, not exceeding five 
persons, $7; exceeding five and not exceeding eight 
| persons, $8; for each additional person, $1. 

8. For each tenement occupied by three families or 
any number of separate occupants, not exceeding ten 
persons, $10; for any greater number of families or 
separate occupants, such rate as may be fixed by the 
Commissioners. 

4. Families ‘not exceeding eight persons, supplied 
from outside hydrants, $5; for each additional person, 


| 50 cents, or less at the discretion of the Commissioners, 


BOARDING-HOUSES, 
5. Minimum rate, $6; and a greater rate according 


| to size and occupancy. 


HOTELS, 
6. Minimum rate, $25 ; and a greater rate according 


| to size and occupancy. 


STORES. 
7. For stores and offices, from $1 to $10. 








See a se ene 


RESTAURANTS, 

8. For restaurants, etc., $5 to $30. 

MARKETS, 
9. For markets, $5 to $15. 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

10. For each family not exceeding eight persons, $3 ; 
for every four additional persons, $1; for each addi- 
tional water-closet, $1; for hotels, stores, and all other 
buildings, from $1 to $8. 

BATHING-TUBS, 

11. For each family not exceeding eight persons, $1 ; 

for hotels, barber-shops, and all other buildings, from 


$1 to $6. 
URINALS, 


12. For each used by one family, $1; for hotels, 
stores, and all other buildings, from $1 to $6. 
FOUNTAINS AND JETS, 
13. For each 100 gallons discharged, 3 cents, 
HOSE, 

14. For street, sidewalk, or garden sprinkling, such 
rate as shall be determined by the Commissioners, not 
less than $3. 

LIVERY AND PRIVATE STABLES, 

15, For each horse, including water for washing car- 
riages, $2; for each cow, $1; truckmen’s stables, for 
each horse, $1 50. 

BAKERIES, 

16. Not exceeding 500 barrels of flour per annum, 

$5; for each additional barrel used, 1 cent, 
BUILDING PURPOSES. 

17. For each 1,000 brick, 4 cents; for each perch of 
stone, 14 cents; for each 100 yards of plastering, 20 
cents, 

STEAM-ENGINES, 

18. Working not ever twelve hours per day, for each 
horse-power used, $6. 

19. For any manufacturing, mechanical, chemical, or 
other purpose, not specified in the foregoing tariff, such 
rate as shall be dermined by the Commissioners, but 
in no case less, for each 100 gallons, than 1 cent. 

20, The rates of water for each 100 gallons, where 
the actual quantity is determined by meter, shall be as 
follows: For any quantity not exceeding 500 gallons 
per day, per each 100 gallons, 3 cents; for any quan- 
tity exceeding 500 gallons, and not exceeding 1,000 
gallons per day, per each 100 gallons, 24 cents; for 
any quantity exceeding 1,000 gallons, and not exceed- 
ing 2,000 gallons per day, per each 100 gallons, 2 cents; 
for quantities greater—such rates—not less than 1 cent 
for each 100 gallons—as shall be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners, 

21. In all cases where water is required for purposes 
not specified in the foregoing tariff, the rate shall be 
fixed by the Board of Water Commissioners, 

saad. 

THE BOSTON PETROLEUM ORDINANCE. 

The following ordinance to regulate the manufacture 
and storage of Petroleum has recently been enacted 
by the Boston City Councils: 

AN ORDINANCE 
To regulate the manufacture and storage of Petroleum, 

Earth or Rock Oil, Benzole, Benzine, Naphtha, Kero- 

sene, Camphene, and Burning Fluid, 

Be it enacted by the Aldermen and Commen Council 
of the City of Boston, in Common Council assembled, 
as follows: 

Section 1. No person shall have, keep, sell, or manu- 
facture, in any place or building within the limits of 

. the city of Boston, any crude or refined Petroleum, 
Earth, or Rock Oil, Benzole, Benzine, Naphtha, Kero- 
sene, Camphene, or Burning Fluid, in larger quantities 
than three barrels, except it be kept in close iron 
tanks, or in detached and properly ventilated sheds or 
warehouses specially adapted for that purpose, by 
having raised sills, or Mher contrivance, so as effectu- 
ally to prevent the overflow of such substances beyond 
the premises where the same are kept or stored. 

Secr. 2, No person shall manufacture or store any 
of the articles mentioned in section one, in any build- 
ing or yard, situated less than one hundred feet from 
any other building, unless separated from said build- 
ing by a brick or stone wall not less than six feet in 
height. 

Secr. 3. Every person desiring to manufacture, sell, 
keep, or store any of the articles mentioned in section 
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Engineer of the Fire Department, stating in said appli- 
cation the place or building in which he desires to 
manufacture, sell, or store said articles, and the man- 


ner in which he proposes to keep them, and the Chief 


Engineer of the Fire Department shall examine the 
premises, and report to the Board of Aldermen whether, 
in his opinion, said premises are made conformable to 
the Ordinance; and, after his report, the Board of 
Aldermen may act upon said application. 

Secr, 4, All licenses granted under the provisions of 
the previous section shall continue and be in force from 


the time of granting until the first day of April next | 


succeeding. 
Sror, 5. Every person at the time of receiving said 
license, shall pay therefor the sum of one dollar. 


Secr. 6. It shall be the duty of the Board of | 


Engineers of the Fire Department, in addition to the 
duties now imposed upon them by law, to make an 
examination of all premises where either of said 
articles mentioned in section one is manufactured, kept, 
or stored, so as to insure a strict compliance with all 
the provisions of this Ordinance; and they shall 
report all violations thereof at once to the Board of 
Aldermen. 

Secr. 7, Any person who shall offend against either 
of the provisions of this Ordinance, shall forfeit and 
pay a sum not less than five, nor more than fifty dol- 
lars, for each offence. 

Secr, 8, The Ordinance regulating the sale of Cam- 


phene or Burning Fluid, passed November 3, 1855, is | 


hereby repealed, 
Boston, April 25th, 1863. 
Lorine B. Barnes, Esq., Member of Common Council : 
Dear Sir,—I return you the copy of a draft of an 


Ordinance regulating the Storage of Oil, as reported | 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Ordinances, and 


which, as thus reported, seems to me to meet all the 
wants of the case. 

You ask me for any observations on that subject 
that suggest themselves; and being somewhat con- 
versant with the whole subject, in a practical point of 
view, it would give me pleasure to comply with your 
wishes, 

In the good old times, which our oldest inhabitants 
can yet recollect, artificial illumination for our streets, 
manufactories, and dwellings, was confined to the old- 
fashioned mould and dip candles, and which gave place 
toagreat extent to sperm and whale oil, Both of these 
articles had so high an igniting point, as any one 
knows who wanted to light a lamp in a hurry, that no 
legislation or regulation was ever deemed necessary as 
regards their manufacture or sale. These have been 
displaced, by degrees, as illuminating agents, with 
Atconot, Gas, Campneng, or Rerinep Spirits or Tur- 
PENTINE, and Coat and PerroLeum Ors. 

Gas.—On the first introduction of gas into England, 
it was met with the most formidable opposition, which 
soon took the form of legislation, or attempted legisla- 
tion. It was asserted—it poisoned the air, and it 
poisoned the earth by being conducted through it, and 


the gasometer was a powder magazine. It was related | 


of one of the Fathers of this great discovery, that when 


Parliament was about to forbid the construction of | 


what was then called large gasometers, he requested a 
Committee of Investigation, and meeting them beside 
his gasometer, he thrust a pondrous bar of iron through 
it, and immediately applied a torch, and then turning 
to the committee, remarked : “I have nothing more to 
say.” This ended the opposition to large gasometers. 
Coal-gas has since progressed, extending all over the 
world, performing its useful mission, and, notwithstand- 
ing its volatile and explosive nature, is now unre- 
stricted by vexatious legislation. 

Alcohol, as an illuminating agent, requires to be of 
the highest proof,and most inflammable igniting 
point ; as a material to commence a conflagration with, 
it has no superior and few equals; but when diluted 
with water, it loses its inflammability, and, conse- 
quently, easily yields to the efforts of the firemen. It 
is now transported all over the world in enormous 
quantities, whole shiploads at a time, both for illumin- 
ating purposes, the arts and manufactures, and other 
less useful or laudable purposes. In its transporta- 
tion and storage, it is not obstructed by legislation, 


and the many thousand barrels that are daily and | 





one, shall make written application therefor to the Chief 


weekly distributed from the city of New York all over 
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| creation, meets nv impediments from restriction or 
regulation, 

Camphene, or Refined Spirits of Turpentine and 
Common Spirits of Turpentine has an easy igniting 
point as compared with fatty oils, and a difficult one 
as compared with alcohol, In its pure state, accidents 





and casualties would have been so unfrequent, that it 
would not probably ever have been made the subject 
of special legislation or regulation, but for its admix- 
ture with alcohol, under the well known name of 
| Burning Fluid; but it had this dangerous element in 
it. When once ignited, water could not extinguish it, 
| consequently it would have to be left in quiet to burn 
up. The quantities of Spirits of Turpentine trans- 
| ported to all the marts of commerce, was, before the 
| rebellion stopped the source of supply, very large, 
probably amounting to one hundred thousand barrels 
annually. How safely it was storedgand transported, 
and the few conflagrations and accidents originating 


from it, is well known; and it was never obstructed 
by any vexatious or onerous regulations or restric- 
tions. 

Burnine Fturp has filled a large space in the “ Sen- 





sational Accidents” of the day, and although almost 
universally feared, was as almost universally used. 
At the time of the introduction of the coal-oils, four 
years ago, its consumption in the United States was 
greater than that of sperm, whale, and lard oil com- 


bined. The accidents from its explosions were of the 
most frightful nature, frequently fatal to the person 
| holding the lamp. This material was composed of 
| about 95 per cent. of alcohol and one-part camphene ; 
| it was not itself explosive, only its vapors when mixed 
| in certain proportions with the atmosphere, and in a 
metal lamp, and never filled except by daylight, little 
knowledge of its properties would have ever reached 
the public ear, as certainly some nine-tenths of the 
from 200 to 500 accidents yearly happening were oc- 
casioned by filling the lamps when ignited, and the 
remaining one-tenth mostly by breakage by falls. 
When stored in large lots, and fully on fire, it does not 
yield to the efforts of the fireman as readily as alcohol, 
as that combines with the water, and leaves the spirits 
to be gradually consumed. This article has been sub- 





| jected to much legislation and many restrictions, but, 
| until the time of the supply being cut off, was univer- 
| sally stored and sold, wholesale and retail, as other ar- 
ticles, and, whatever the legal consequences might 
have been, the practical effect upon both legislature 
and insurance regulations was to embarass without 
remedying the evil, and at no time was it so univer- 
sally used, and so rapidly spreading and being stored 
and sold, the same as other merchandise, with the laws 
unheeded and unexecuted on the dealers, as at the 
time the supply was cut off by the rebellion, and the 
simultaneous introduction of the coal and petroleum 
oils, 





Coat-oms, at the time of their introduction, were 
considered not only as a great blessing from their 
cheapness and excellent light, but as a substitute for 
the dangerous burning fluids. Coal-oils have but little 
naphthas generated in their manufacture, and but for 
| the more recent discovery of petroleum, would proba- 
bly, like the fatty oils, never have been subjected to 
attention as requiring legislation or regulation; but 
after two years of very rapid extension, and an entire 
absence of serious accidents in the storage and sales, 
they have as rapidly yielded to the petroleum oils, 
now becoming such a vast article of commerce. 

PerroLeum or Rock O1s.—The first successful sup- 
ply, on a comparatively large scale, was only com- 
menced within three years. It was first brought to 
public notice by a Mr. Drake, who was a temporary 
resident at Titusville, Pa., where he went for his 
health, having previously filled the relation of con- 
ductor on the New York and New Haven Raiiroad. 
Seeing the surface indications, he conceived the idea 
of boring into the rock, He did what others since 
have said they talked of doing, having sunk his shaft 
about 100 feet, he struck a vein of oil which yielded, 
by pumping, some 50 or 60 barrels per day. This ex- 
periment was pursued the next summer with astonish- 
ing celerity, and many thousand others were sunk, 
Probably some 40,000 or 50,000 barrels was produced 
during the season, and very large amounts of money 
| lost by unsuccessful adventure and unproductive lands. 
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These were called the pumping wells of the upper 
deposits. They were of a comparatively heavy spe- 
cific gravity, and had little light material, and although 
lighter, and consequently more inflammable than the 
coal oils, would probably never have occasioned any 
subject of legislative or regulative action. It was only 
in the early part of the summer of 1861, that the flow- 
ing wells were first developed by boring the rock to 
the depth of some 500 feet. The largest of these wells 
at first flowed with such power as to force a column of 
oil, accompanied with immense volumes of gas, through 
a hole of three inches diameter, some forty feet into 
the air, and yielding some 1,000 to 2,000 barrels of oils 
daily. So large was the volume of gas, combined with 
minute globules of oil, that at the fatal accident on the 
Buchanan farm, the flame ignited from a steam boiler 
some rods distant, and killed and wounded some 30 or 
40 spectators, mest of them fatally, and some were con- 
sumed on the spot where they first stood. From this 
source, in the year 1862, were produced perhaps about 
one million barrels of forty gallons each, which was 
exported all over the world, and some 300 oil-works 
commenced operations, This amount is about equal to 
three times the production of the whole American 
sperm and whale fleet, when it numbered 700 or 800 
sail of vessels, and the extreme low price to which it 
fell, proved disastrous to very many engaged in it. 
Now, these light oils of the flowing wells, full them- 
selves of light bodies of the naphtha series, and ulti- 
mately blended with the non-condensible gases, were 
forwarded all over both America and Europe in the 
crude state, and also, through the ignorance of many 
parties, the manufactured was also put into the market 
containing all the light bodies. The consequence was, 
the autumn of 1861 and winter and spring of 1862, 
witnessed any amount of conflagrations, explosions, 
&c., and which was followed, in some instances, by 
absurd and restrictive regulations. Experience soon 
learned the parties in interest to ventilate, to some ex- 
tent, their oil, in vats at the wells, and, consequently, 
to remove those extremely light and gassy vapors, and 
manufacturers also learned to separate their benzole 
and naphthas from the burning oils, and the article is 
fast becoming ‘to be understood, and the objection of 
insurers, both inland and marine, is becoming modified, 
and objectionable and absurd restriction ceasing to be 
subjects of agitation. The naphthas and benzole will 
take their place along side of alcohol, burning fluid, 
and spirits of turpentine, which are now stored and 
transported in large quantities, and with very few or 
no special accidents from them. The English Parlia- 
ment passed, last year, some very unjust, absurd, and 
restrictive regulations, which, whilst making all oils, 
naphthas, &c., with an igniting point over 100°, entirely 
free from restrictions, made all under subject to the 
restrictions of gunpowder. The commerce of London 
went on in its usual routine, and we never heard of any 
restrictions being applied to naphtha which affected its 
sale or use, and a report recently published of the Fire 
Wardens, says, two conflagrations, &c., originated in 
oils, &c., and 120 odd in gas in that city. 

There is a point of danger that your proposed ordi- 
nance covers, and which seems to me very desirable 
for safety, but which the legislation of other places 
does not, so far as my observation extends—that is, as 
oils will always be stored in large bodies, it is to guard 
against extensive conflagrations when fire does happen, 
and confine it to its original limits; yours does so. 
All other legislation to me appears injudicious, as it 
never will reach or attempts to reach where the dan- 
ger, if any, is most prominent, viz., that in the store of 
the retail dealer, and the cannistry of families, where 
it is finally distributed, and from whose innumerable 
premises few or no accidents occur, but what the com- 
mon insurance fully covers. 

The Legislature of this State, as well as that of the 
city of Boston, has thus far kept themselves free from 
the absurd legislation, which has come out of the haste 
and ignorance of other places. The whole subject was, 
last year, before a committee of the Legislature, and 
they reported against any action, as time had not de- 
veloped what might be desirable. Like spirits of tur- 
pentine, when once ignited, if confined to the premises 
by a cellar or brick wall, it is not a dangerous fire. 
The combustion is comparatively slow for want of a 
supply of oxygen; there are no cinders, and the flame 








passes off in vast volumes of smoke. In Pittsburg, the 
brick depot, nearly as large as the Worcester, had six 
thousand barrels stored in the cellar; a gauger went 
down into the cellar to gauge it, put the candle into 
the bung to see the figures of his rod, and the gas of 
the light crude oils took fire, and it, of course, all 
burned up, but no explosion followed. At Schieffelin’s 


yard, Brooklyn, 15,000 barrels were consumed, of | 


course entirely, but no explosions; the yard was an 


good fortune would have it, an eddy kept it there: a 
lumber yard on the opposite side of the street, the 
timber of which was not scorched; had it have been 
on the windward side instead of the leeward side, from 
the greater supply of oxygen, the result would have 
been different, but a brick wall would have protected 
it. Brooklyn has a coal-oil ordinance, but New York 
and Jersey City none, yet there are five or six yards 
in Brooklyn, storing from 10,000 to 30,000 barrels 
each, and most of them about as dangerous for a gene- 
ral conflagration as could be desired by an incendiary ; 
besides, the whole shore is studded with yards for 
storage of tar, pitch, turpentine, spirits, alcohol, &c. 
But, as I before observed, your ordinance, as drafted, 
will, I think, cover the whole subject, and without any 
decidedly vexatious and uselesg restrictions, which so 
embarrass trade without accomplishing any great 
object. 

If these remarks help you in coming to any judicious 
determination, it will give pleasure to 

Your obedient servant, 
Samvet Downer, 
President Downer Kerosene Oil Co, 
GAS IN ENGLAND. 

In Dr. Hillier’s report on the quality of gas supplied 
by the Imperial Gas Company, in St. Pancras, London, 
during the month of March, he found the average 
illuminating power to be only 13.8 candles. He also 
reported traces of ammonia in all the samples he ex- 
amined, and from 15 to 16 grains of sulphur in 100 
cubic feet of the gas. 

Dr. J. Northcote Vinen, in his report on the gas sup- 
plied by the Surrey Consumers’ Company, during the 
two weeks ending April 11th and 18th, mentions hav- 
ing detected an average of 0.87 per cent. of carbonic 
acid. When it is rememberod that one per cent. of 
carbonic acid diminishes the illuminating power of gas 
by six per cent., it will be seen that the presence of this 
large quantity of carbonic acid shows a good reason 
why the gas is deficient in illuminating power. The 
illuminating power of this gas averaged, during the 
two weeks above named, only 13.36 candles, In the 
report of Dr. Vinen for the two weeks preceding those 
above mentioned, the amount of carbonic acid in the 
gas was 1 per cent. 

An opposition gas company is about being formed 
in Birmingham. The consumers of the existing com- 
pany, conceiving themselves to have been aggrieved, 
convened a meeting, at which the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“That it is expedient and desirable that steps should 
be taken to establish a gas consumers’ company for this 
borough and district, and that the gentlemen conven- 
ing this meeting be appointed a provisional committee, 
with power to add to their number, for the purpose of 
considering a scheme to carry the same into effect, and 
to report to a future meeting to be by them summoned 
at their earliest convenience.” 

The price of gas now charged in Birmingham is 3s. 
9d. per thousand cubic feet, with discounts to large 
consumers, which reduce the price to 2s. 103d. Mr. 
Hughes, the well-known author of a treatisexon gas- 
works, has examined the illuminating power of the gas 
made by the Birmingham company, and pronounced it 
equal to 16 candles, which is far superior to the illu- 
minating power of London gas, 

inning hbase ential 

Gas Exriosroy 1v Monrreat.—An explosion of gas 
recently took place in Montreal, C. E., which fortu- 
nately was not attended with any loss of life. Gas had 
been escaping all night from a leak in the pipes ofa 
consumer, and on his taking a candle to ascertain the 
cause of the leak, the gas took fire and exploded, 
knocking down the luckless consunier, and burning his 
face and hands, besides doing damage to the house. 
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REVIEW. 

“ A Practieal Treatise on Gas and Ventilation, with 
special relation to Illuminating, Heating end Cooking 
by Gas, including Scientific Helps to Engineer Students 
and others, with illustrated diagrams, By E. E. Perkins: 
Philadelphia, Henry Corey Baird, (successor to E. L. 
Carey,) No.7 Hart's Buildings, Sixth st., above Chestnut. 
1856.” 16mo, pp. 174. 

The American press has as yet furnished nothing in 


| the shape of a book on the theory and practice of the 
inclined plane, and much went into the dock, and, as 
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manufacture of illuminating gas worthy of the atten- 
tion of students of the art. Having been often im- 
pressed with a regret that this should be the case, it 
was with some degree of hopefulness that we took up 
the small volume before us, cherishing the expectation 
that we were about to peruse a much needed work and 
one which might deservedly take a prominent rank as 
an authority en the subject. Our hopes were, how- 
ever, destined to a speedy disappointment: not, indeed, 
that the book gives no information of value, for on the 
advantages of using gas it affords many useful hints; 
but while claiming to be an original treatise, and copy- 
righted as such, it is one of the most unblushing and 
wholesale plagiarisms which we have ever seen, Pla- 
giarism is too mild a term to express the real character 
of the work, a much more emphatic word is needed to 
denote the entire appropriation of another’s property, 
and we can but feel astonished at the extent of the au- 
dacity of a scribbler who not only pilfers page upon 
page, but puts his name on the title page as “ author.” 

The first chapter in the book, entitled ‘‘ Advantages 
of Gas in Private Houses,” is taken, title and all, al- 
most verbatim, literatim et punctuatim, from the widely 
known little treatise of J. O. N. Rutter, Esq., of Black 
Rock, Brighton, England, of which more than one 
hundred thousand copies have been circulated. Upon 
taking these two books and reading them side by side, 
they will be found to correspond almost exactly, the 
only difference being that the “author” of the work 
in question exhibits an unusual fondness for unneces- 
sary adverbs and adjectives, together with a variety 
of uncouth phrases, by the introduction of which he 
mars the symmetry of Mr. Rutter’s well-turned senten- 
ces. Those who have read Mr. Rutter’s writings upon 
gas, have noticed the elegance of diction and the har 
mony of expression which characterize them. Tis 
vocabulary is large and well selected, and all tautology 
and redundancy are carefully avoided, while his gram- 
mar is unexceptionable. Indeed we believe it is the 
union of these characteristics which has tended to 
give Mr, Rutter’s works so wide a circulation, and to 
have so strong an effect in extending the use and appli- 
cation of gas-light. 

The addenda which our “ author” has thought it ne- 
cessary to interpose, have not improved the work, as 
may be supposed. In all places they are highly ob- 
jectionable, while in not a few instances they are posi- 
tively ridiculous. It would oceupy too much of our 
space were we to point out a tithe of these interpola- 
tions; we will, therefore, only call attention to a few 
of them. 

As instances of the respective styles of putting a 
question, we gives the following sentence from each of 
the books, on the subject of ventilation. 

Mr. Rutter’s remarks: “ It is easier to talk, and to 
write, about ventilation than to give any general di- 
rections for rendering it in all cases perfect.” Our 
“author” puts the idea in the following words: “It 
is just as easy to ventilate as it is to talk about it, de.” 
In speaking of the course to be observed in laying 
pipe in a house, Mr. Rutter observes: “The most 
direct course to the burners, so far as it is practicable, 
is in all respects the best.” Our “author,” who dis- 
dains all “would-be refinement,” thus states the pro- 
position: “The most direct, course to the burner 
should be always aimed at.” Whether he advises 
“aiming at” it with a stone or a gun he does not ex- 
plain. 

Another example of this “improving” the style of 
Mr. Rutter, and of making a forcible thrust at the 
close of the sentence. In speaking of the heat which 
people complain of as generated from gas-burners, Mr. 
Rutter says:—‘“I only remind them if they complain 
of heat, the gas is not to be blamed, but only the burn- 
er.” Our “author” has it: “If, however, persons 
complain of heat, and make no effort to get rid of it, 
we only remind them that the gas is not to be blamed, 








but the burner first, and themselves next.”» We have 


italicised the interlarded words. 


The idea that people 


must blame themselves if gas makes too much heat is 
original, and about the only original thing in the 


chapter. 


We have characterized this chapter as an unblushing 


piece of plagiarism. We 


repeat this assertion, and 


etate that nearly all of it relating to gas, is copied 
word for word, with some trivial alterations and inter- 


polations, from Mr. Rutter’s book. 


We will give a 


sample of this pilfering, by placing extracts from each 
work side by side, where the identity will be estab- 
lished. In giving these extracts we will “ begin at the 


beginning.” 

(From Mr. Rutter’s Book.) 
ADVANTAGES OF GAS-LIGHT IN PRI- 
VATE HOUSES. 

“The superiority of coal-gas 
as compared with every other 
material for producing light has 
been too Jong established in this 
country to require either argu- 
ments or illustrations for the en- 
forcement of its claims. The 
only point respecting gas-light, 
which still seems to be but im- 
perfectly understood, is its ap- 
plicability to domestic purposes. 
This, I believe, is more the result 
of defective information than of 
prejudice, or well-founded ob- 
jections. There are thousands 
of families who would readily 
avail themselves of the comforts 
of gas-light in their dwellings, 


(From the “ Author's” Book.) 
ADVANTAGES OF GAS IN PRIVATE 
HOUSES. 

“The superiority of coal-gis 
as compared with every other 
material, for producing light and 
heat, has been too long acknow- 
ledged to require arguments or 
illustrations. The only point ree 
specting gas, which seems to be 
imperfectly understood is its 
general applicability to domes- 
tic purposes; and which is the 
effect of defective information, 
rather than of prejudice. There 
are thousands of families who 
would readily avail themselves 
of the various comforts and 
conveniences of gas, provided 
its relative cost and other mat- 
ters were properly explained to 


them, On whom does this duty 
devolve? On those who manu- 
facture, or those who live by the 
profit of gas-furniture ? Neither 
the one nor the other: it de- 
volves on the engineer, who is 
not an employee of any par- 
ticular person or company. 
Taking that office, therefore, 
upon ourselves, as in that capa- 
city, we will proceed to say : The 
use of gas in dwelling-houses has 
already made considerable pro- 
gress, and is daily increasing, 
&ec.” 

This extract serves to show the character of the 
book, and to stamp it as a literary piracy of the worst 
kind. The “author” not only appropriates another’s 
words and expressions, but interlards them with his 
own coarse and ungrammatical phrases, and thus at- 
tempts to cover up his depredations, Nearly all of 
his book which treats of gas is taken bodily from Mr, 
Rutter’s work, which has been cut and dovetailed and 
tortured into such shapes as to fit the ‘“ author’s” 
clumsy diction. We might go on and fill our columns 
with parallel extracts showing the extent of the spolia- 
tion, but the above is a fair specimen of them all. The 
description of the gas-meter is taken entirely from Mr. 
Rutter, including the wood-cut, the lettering, and the 
foot note, with the alteration of scarcely a single word. 

In that part of the volume relating almost exclusively 
to ventilation, the “author” may or may not have 
had a book from which to copy his writings. We are 
disposed to take a charitable view of the case, and to 
admit the greater part of this to be original. We do 
‘so partially because the peculiar high-pressure style 
of the “author” peeps out from nearly every page, 
and ideas which might have been enunciated in plain 
English and in a few words, are clothed in the most 
grandiloquent language, and take scores of words to 
express them. 

The following may be quoted as a specimen of the 
“ hifalutin” style which our “ author” likes to use. As 
a precautionary measure, we advise our readers to take 
a good long breath before attempting to pronounce it, 
or we cannot tell what might be the consequences, 


“We do not desire to be considered sentimental ; we 
believe we are by far too practical for all that ‘ would- 
be’refinement;” but we will admit we are continually 
grieved at seeing the shocking neglect of all rational 
attempts to ventilate, even in the latest and best-erected 
houses and public buildiogs—palaces, built, and being 
built, here, there, and scattered with a lavish liberality 
over large tracts of the cities of this empire country. 
Gorgeously finished, furnished, and appointed with all 
that wealth can command and taste suggest ; in- 
habited by high, intellectual, ? ilanthropie, and tried 
men, wealthy, surrounded by their families—yet, each 
and all, even the delicate, high-souled fair ones, 
mothers and daughters, liable to, and positively, 


provided its relative cost, and 
other numerous benefits, were 
properly explained to them. On 
whom does this duty more ap- 
propriately devolve than on 
those who are engaged in the 
manufacture, and interested in 
the sale, of gas? 

“The use of gas in dwelling- 
houses has already made very 
considerable progress, &c.” 








though unwittingly, contributing by their presence to 
a deleterious indoors atmosphere; all, all this, and its 
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concomitant evils, its baneful influences, exist for the | 


want of a mechanical arrangement for a proper venti- 
lation—a matter at once simple, not expensive; a real 
luxury in winter, and particularly grateful in summer— 
at all times positively and absulutely necessary for the 
intellectual and physical development of the young; 
in the highest dedree demandable by the middle aged 
and more advanced members of the human family, for 
other but equally intrinsic results.” 


Whew! In the name of the prophet—figs! Our 
“author” does not inform us of the precise stature of 
the “ high” men, but we are led to infer, from the re- 
d@hdancy of other adjectives concerning them, that 
they must be of an unusual size, But we must hasten 
on to the close of our notice of this wonderful book. 
The following extracts will serve as additional evi- 
dences of the high-pressure style of argument the 
“author” uses to impress his views upon his readers, 
The italics and capitals are all the writer’s own. 
Speaking still of ventilation, he says: 

“This is a subject as yet but partially developed in 
the highest chemical works; but of this fact we are 
certain: pure air, such as is fit for respiration, is posi- 
tively electric, while the air which has become impure, 
and consequently unfit for respiration, is NEGATIVELY 
ELEcTRIC! Physicians, aid us ! 

“ Fathers of families, we charge ye, on your love and 
duty to child, to wife, home, and country, to look to this! 

“ Mothers of families, and ye suckling mothers, fos- 
tering your little ones, pledges of love and your honor, 
born of you, as many of them necessarily are, for high 
trusts and political responsibilities—called, as they will 
be, to exhibit all the heroism, the virtue, piety, and 
wisdom of the ancients, and more recent honored dead, 
for the maintenance, teaching, and governing this 
mighty modern republic, whose destiny is written, as 
it were, ‘ with a pen of tron, and in letters of brass’— 
I say, will not you urge the necessity of inhaling pure 
air in your homes, so that the future man may, in his 
earliest childhood, lay the foundation of a robust con- 
stitution? 

7: * * * * * 

“Daughters of America! second not to any—not to 
the ulira aristocratic belles of Almack’s, nor the boasted 
beauties of the present court of the Tuilleries—which 
will you honor with your suffrages, pure air or cos- 
metics ?—countless crudities, which but multiply ‘the 
ills flesh is heir to,’ with a physician on full pay in per- 
spective! Pray, remember: fresh air, pure air, gives 
elactisity to the step, buoyancy to the spirits, secures 
serenity to the pure of heart, adds a sparkle to the eye 
of innocence, induces good digestion, and sound, refresh- 
ing sleep; expands the chest to the full development of 
true womanly beauty, and braces all its organic powers 
for emitting sweet, soncrous sound for song, and is an 
antidote for dyspepsia and ennui. It will cause the 
‘human face divine’ to rival the fairest damascene for 
delicacy, the breath for its sweetness, and shames for- 
ever the art of Italy’s fair enamellers. 

“ Sons and citizens generally ! you who sternly judge 
of new matters by their ois di merits, in submitting 
what we have and what we are about further to state, 
we have only respectfully to add, we refer you to, and 
abide ourselves by, the admirable and notable aphor- 
ism bequeathed to his country by one of your mighty 
dead: ‘ Be sure you are right—then go ahead.’” 


These soul-stirring appeals ought to go straight to 
the hearts of men! We have heard of the eloquence 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, but we doubt if they could 
have moved their hearers with sentences like these ! 
The words of our author are sublime compared with 
the tame utterances of those ancient orators! What 
marvellous descriptive powers! Iu desiring to express 
the idea that pure air expands the chest and improves 
the voice, who but our “ author” would think of cloth- 
ing his thoughts in such language as, “it expands the 
chest to the full development of true womanly beauty, 
and braces all its organic powers for emitting sweet, 
sonorous sound for song.” “Sweet, sonorous sound ”"— 
what an expressive phrase ! In the words of Dr. Ollapod, 
“Thank you, thank you, my good sir; I owe you one.” 

The touching reference to the memory of Davy 
Crockett, and the quotation of his “admirable and 
notable aphorism” evince a scholarly appreciation of 
the value of the teachings of great men. How un- 
fortunate it is that the “author” did not wait until he 
was “right,” before he went “ahead” in abstracting so 
much from the writings of Mr. Rutter. 

But, seriously, what have we before us? A work 
pretending to be a treatise on gas and ventilation—an 
original treatise. Every word of value in it copied 
from the writings of another man, while the remainder 
is filled with the most alarming sentences, the mere pe- 
rusal of which is a task of no small difficulty. We 
have heard of literary piracies before; we have heard 
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of plagiarisms of all kinds, but never have we seen a 
specimen put forth with such audacious coolness as the 
chapter in this book treating of gas. We have not 
read the “Scientific Helps to Engineer Students,” but 
if they bear any remote resemblance to the chapters on 
ventilation we hope to be spared the task. We would 
rather attempt to read a passage in the Sanscrit than 
to plod through such a mass of rubbish, and we are 
satisfied that whatever information they may convey, 
the labyrinth of words through which it has been 
drawn is sufficient to have crushed all the sense out of 
it. If our readers desire to employ themselves by 
practicing mental gymnastics, we advise them to buy 
the book and read it, and we pledge our word for it 
that a single perusal will be deemed sufficient to prove 
that some works cannot be digested at will. We hope, 
however, that moderation will characterize the reader; 
otherwise he may suffer from a species of mental dys- 
pepsia, and thus be subjected to ‘“‘a physician on full 
pay in perspective.” 





: e 
MONGRUEL’S NEW LIGHT. 

We have ventilated this latest imposition pretty 
freely in our columns, and pointed out the utter folly 
of claiming for it either originality or value of any 
kind. As a coup de grace we again allude to it, to insert 
the following opinions, agreeing with our own, which 
we find in the London Jronmonger : 

In our February number we fearlessly exposed the 
worthlessness of M. Mongruel’s Patent Generator, in- 
troduced by a néw company, for increasing the illumin- 
ating power of coal-gas, and obtaining a useful light 
from atmospheric air. We were taken to task by some 
of our contemporaries for our ungenerous attack upon 
the promoters of the company, but no attempt was 
made to refute our statements. As the opinion we 
formed from our own examination was at variance with 
the wonderful testimonials published by the directors, 
we were not a little pleased to find that experience had 
confirmed our views, The following article from the 
Oil Trade Review will prove that we did right in warn- 
ing our readers against investing money in shares of 
the new company : 

“ We are under the necessity of again returning to 
the subject of the projected Photogenic Gas Company, 
for the purpose of enlightening our readers on the sub- 
ject of certain errors contained in the circular issued 
by the promoters. Relying for the moment upon the 
imposing representation put forward and endorsed by 
a respectable array of gentlemen’s names, we were in- 
duced to repeat the statement that the photogenic gas 
was constantly in use at certain cafés and other estab- 
lishments in Paris. 
at the company’s office, in Bishopsgate street, we have 
had an opportunity of visiting some of the fobrteen 
establishments in Paris which are particularized by the 
promoters as being lighted with the photogenic gas, 
and find, that although the proprietors of some of these 
places were induced to try the effect, they in a very 
short time abandoned the use of it. At the Café de 
Bade, Boulevard des Italiens, we were informed that 
the system was used by a late proprietor, and the new 
one thinks it did not prove a benefit. The disagreeable 
odor arising from its use could not be borne, and no 
saving was effected. M. Delail, of Passage Jouffroy, 
says that he used the photogenic gas for fifteen days 
only; he did not think it an advantage to continue it, 
and considered the odor very disagreeable. At the 
establishment of M. Hincelin it is still in use ; and we 
think it right to state that he appears perfectly satisfied 
with it as an improver of the ordinary gas (strong light 
being required upon the premises.) M. Hincelin has 
no belief in the economy of the application, his only 
object being to obtain an improved light. These facts 
may be taken as a specimen of the replies met with at 
most of the establishments mentioned in the company’s 
prospectus. We are not in possession of .any informa- 
tion from the ‘forty or forty-five provincial towns of 
France, in which towns, we are informed by the pros- 
pectus, the patent is in extensive use; but we feel our- 
selves called upon, from the many inquiries we have 
received upon the subject, to acquaint our readers with 
the result of our investigations, that they may learn to 
receive with some degree of caution the statements put 
forward in the programmes of newly-projected under- 
takings.” 


Since witnessing the experiments 
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PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES 


38,305.—Benjamin Garvey, New York City, for a Coal- 


| 
| 38,878.—D. N. Denman, Milburn, N. J., for a Liquid | 
Antedated December 25, 1862: 


I claim, first, a device for filtering water and other liquids, com- | 
| posed of a wheel, F, fitted in a reservoir, A, and provided with | 
| an endless apron or roll, G, of felt or other fibrous material, when 
all are arranged in such a manner that the liquid to be filtered 
will pass from the reservoir thrcugh the apron or roll into the 
wheel, and be discharged from the ends of the latter, substantially 


oil Lamp: 


I claim, first, wick-tubes, the diameter of which is determined in | 
the manner and for the purpose substantially described in the ac- | 
companying specification, taking one-sixteenth of an inch as the | 


average diameter of tubes for general use. 


Second, I claim the combination of two or more such wick-tubes, 
for the purpose of producing one large flame, by the combination 
of two or more small flames, in the manner described, substantially 


in the accompanying specification. 


38,308.—William M. Henderson, Baltimore, Md., for a | 


Pump: 


I claim, first, The arrangement of the pump-barrel, A, and the 


air-vessel, C, as herein set forth. 


Second Two suction valvular pistons, connected and moving 
together in the.same line, in a single barrel; the valves opening 
at different times, and in opposite directions, yet moving with their 
pistons through the cylinder at the same time, and in the same 
direction, at any one stroke, in combination with a cylinder having 
a central suction-pipe attached thereto, so as to be always between 
the two suction valvular pistons at all points of the stroke, as 


described. 


38,334.—John A. Reed, Jersey City, N. J., antedated 
Jan, 23, 1863, for a Direct-action Steam Pump: 


I claim the combination of the two coek-valves, B D, on the 
steam and water cylinder, the levers, d d’, weights, E E, tappet 
rod, f, and tappet arm, h, on the piston-rod, the whole combined 


and operating substantially as herein specified. 


38,349—Andrew Judson White, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 


a Lamp wick : 


I claim a machine-made wick, composed of unspun cotton, flax 


or jute, covered and held together with gluten. 


88,355.—Chas. Deavs (assignor to Archer & Pancoast), 


New York City, for a Lantern: 


I claim, first, The case or body, C, of the lantern formed of the 
glass plates, e e, and a sheet-metal portion se cut or shaped as to 
form, when bent, two sides, a a, and the top, b, of the case or body, 
the lower ends of the sides being connected by crossbars, c c, sub- 


stantially as set forth. 


Second, The combination of the case or body, C, constructed 
substantially as described, with the lamp, A, the former being con- 
nected to the latter by hinges or joints, D, as and for the purpose 


specified. 


Third, Forming the sheet-metal sides, a a, of the lantern, with 
beveled inner surfaces, j j, to serve as reflectors, substantially as 


set forth. 


Fourth, The rods, f, bent at their upper ends to form pivots for 
the cap piece, E, and also to form eyes for the bail or handle. G, 
and secured at their lower ends to the crossbars, c c, to serve as 
guards for the glass plates, e e, as herein described. 
38,357.—Stuart Gwynn, New York City, assignor to 


Geo. Odiorne, Boston, Mass., for Apparatus for 


Carburetting Gas: 


I claim, first, The general arrangement and combination of ap- 
paratus, substantially as herein shown and described, for forcing 
the air through a porous medium diffusely charged but not filled 
with fluid, so that the air shall penetrate through as well as pass 
over the mass of porous substance, as herein set forth. 

Second, The arrangement and combination of, apparatus, sub- 
stantiady as herein shown and described, for maintaining the | 
proper level of the fluid and effecting the vaporization, in the 


manner set forth. 


Third, The arrangement and combination of apparatus, substan- 
tially as herein shown and described, for generating hydrogen gas 
to supply atmospheric air charged with the vapor of hydrocarbon | 
fluids in proportion to the excess of carbon it contains, | 


38,360.—Nathan Stedman (assignor to himself and 
Jos, Miller), Aurora, Ind., for a Pump: | 
I claim the lever, F, when used in combination and placed in re- 


,GAS-BURNERS. 


T G. ABO LD, 
e MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-BURNERS, 
And Importer of Scorca Tips, 

No. 447 Broome &r., 


Second door west of Broadway, | New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 


Burner Pliers, &€., &c. 
Q™ 2S PATENT FILTER REGU- 
LATING GAS-BURNER, 
Admitted by all practical and scientific men who 
have examined its movements, to be 
THE BEST GAS-BURNER YET INVENTED. 
They are 
Self- Regulating, 
Gas-Purifying, 
Indestructible, and 
Most Economical. 











For sale by— 
S. Ae STETSON & Ca., 
350 Wastixncton Srreert, 
Boston, Mass. 
Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 
For Lighting and Heating Pur- 
pose 





Ss. 
Gas Heatinc anp Cooxtnc APPARATUS ; Fitrers’ 
Province Apparatus, &c. 
No. 111 South Eighth 8t., 
Philadelphia. 








NHE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM- 
PANY, or Atsayy, N. Y., have 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thas adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubic feet per gallon of oil. This 
yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 


| lation with the two valves, D E, of the pump to operate in the 
| manner and for the purpose herein set forth. 
I further claim the piston valve formed of the two annular 
plates, g g’, connected by vertical rods, h, in combination with the 
| holes, i, in the upper and lower ends of the piston, G, dnd the 
tubular piston rod, H, all arranged for joint operation, as set | 
fi 


‘orth. 


Filter. 


as set forth. 


for the purpose set forth 


ney-Fastener : 


| tially as hereinbefore described. 


Water Elevator: 


Gas-Burner : 


purposes set forth. 





opening and closing together. 
structed as aforesaid, 


| pose described. 


bons. 








Second, In combination with the reservoir, A, wheel, F, and 
| apron or roll, G, the rotary brush cylinder, I, when used as and 


* 
Third, The pivoted bar, J, with roller, K, attached, in combina- 
tion with the apron or roll, G, wheel, F, and reservoir, A. 
Fourth, The driving-wheel, D, and penstock, B, when combined 
and arranged with the reservoir, A, wheel, F, and apron or roll, 
G, to operate as and for the purpose herein specified. 


38,388.—R. W. Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a Chim- 


T claim the use of a chimney-fastener for lamps, consisting of a 
slide placed in the burner-frame and having arms or other equiva- 
lent device for holding down the flange of the chimney on one side, 
and capable of being slid round toward the points or other device 
by which the chimney is held down on the opposite side, substan- 


| 88,401.—J. B. McMillan, North Vernon, Ind., for a 


I claim the combination and arrangement of the ratchet collar, 
F, compound pawl and brake, E D, tipping-hook, L, tipping-bail, 
B, and return spout, G, all substantially as shown and described. 


| 88,416.—Henry Rosen, Elkhart, Ind., for a Pump: 


I claim driving the buckets of the two barrels, A and A’, froma 
crank-shaft, I, through the medium of the rods, K and K’, arms, 
D and D’, and rods, B and B’, the whole being arranged and oper- | 
ating as and for the purpose herein set forth. 


38,417.—George C. Roundey, New York city, for a 


I claim the combination of the cap-tube, A, the expansion cham- 
ber, B, and fish-tail tip, C, substantially as herein described, 


38,422.—Orrin J. Savage & George P. Hawley, Ithaca, 
N. ¥., for a Lamp Burner: 

We claim, first, The cone, A, with its slot narrowed at the top, 
and gradually widening by straight and uniform lines to the bot- 
tom of the square or rectangular bottom as represented. 

Second, The combination of the cone, A; the broad and flaring, 
finely perforated or foraminous sheet-metal belt, B, widening as it 
descends, and the base, C, narrowing as it descends, with large 
perforations ; made and used as represented and described, for the 
38,427.—Guiseppe Tagliabue, New York city, for an 

Instrument for ascertaining the Amount of Water, 
&c., in barrels of oil, &c. : 


I claim, first, The tube constructed of metal and glass. 
Second, The valves at top and bottom acted on by one rod and 


| 
| Third, The graduated scale on the glass sides of the tube con- 
} 
| 
J 


Fourth, The whole constructed substantially as and for the pur- 


| 88,429.—George W. Thompson and Joseph Foster, 
Bordentown, N. J., for an Apparatus for gener- 
ating Gas from Petroleum and other Hydro-car- 
Ante-dated Nov. 10, 1862: 

We claim depositing on the bottom of the retort a layer of un- | 


| described. 


and described. 


Meter : 





forth. 


scribed 








} slacked lime, charcoal, or other equivalent material, and so arrang- 
ing the feed-pipe, D, that the oil will drop directly on to the said 
| layer, as and for the purpose herein set forth. 


| 38,438.—S, Lloyd Wiegand, Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
Process of manufacturing Hluminating Gas: 


I claim the combination of the processes disclaimed when com- 
bined in the manner or in any equivalent manner, as set forth and 


| 38,444.—Joseph W. Douglas (assignor to W. and B. 
Douglas), Middletown, Conn., for a Pump: 


I claim the valves, jj, k k, all placed on one and the same plate, 
when used in combination and arranged with a cap, E, and a single 
screw-bolt, F, passing through a pier, e, substantially as shown 


38,448.—Charles C. Lloyd (assignor to himself and R. 
Hi, Gratz & Co.), Philadelphia, PRa., for a Dry Gas- 


I claim, first, Dispensing with the use of packing around the 
shafts of the spiral flange whecl and the index mover, or either of 
them, by placing the said spiral flange wheel, G, outside of and 
| separated from the gas-chest, substantially as described for the 
purpose specified. 

econd, I claim the employment of a supplementary packing- 
box in combination with each of the vibratory flag-shafts used for 
operating the valves and index, the said packing-boxes being 
placed in the top plate of the gas-chest, substantially as described 
and set forth for the purpose specified, 

Third, I claim the arrangement of the valves, B B’, in such rela- 
tion to the final outlet channel, L, that the latter shall serve as a 
single and direct outlet channel from the central openings of the 
said valves to the outside of the meter, substantially as described 
and set forth, for the purpose specified. 

Fourth, I also claim making the curved recesses, 2 2 8, in the 
two side faces of either the cap or seat of each of the valves of a 
dry gas-meter, substantially as described and set forth, for the 
purpose specified. 


38,453.—W. H. Pierce, Somerville, Mass. (assignor to 
himself and Samuel Adlam, Jr., Boston, Mass.), 
for a Lamp: 


I claim, first, Providing the metallic collar of a lamp with a pro= 
jecting portion or continuation, which shall form the handle of 
the lamp, substantially as set forth. 

Second, I claim the combination of a glass lamp-body, A, me- 
tallic collar, B, handle, C, substantially as set forth, 

Third, Fastening a metallic handle to a glass-lamp by means of 
the collar, and without puncturing the glass, substantially as set 


38,457.—J. 8S. and T. B, Atterbury, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for a Lantern: 


I claim, first, applying a metallic reflector to a lantern sur- 
rounded with glass, substantially as herein described. 

Second, Making the glass surrounding the lantern, or the lantern 
glass, the support for the reflector, substantially as herein de- 


| 38,492.— Wesley L. Jukes, Covington, Ky., for a Lamp 
Chimney: 
I claim, as a new article of manufacture, the glass lamp chim- 


ney formed with longitudinal corrugations, A, substantially as and 
for the purpose set forth, 


| 38,498.—William C. Owen, Brooklyn, N. Y., for an 
Attachment of Lantern and Reflector: 


I claim the combination of a lantern and reflector, when the 
latter is applied or arranged at the outer side of the former, sub- 
stantially as herein set forth 


88,499.—William D. Parrish, Philadelphia, Pa., for an 
Apparatus for mixing Gases: 

I claim the described mode of mixing gases in variable propor- 
tions, consisting in the employment of two meters of any ordinary 
construction for measuring gases: the said meters being so con- 
nected by the described mechanism, or any equivalent thereto, 
| that the motion thereby transmitted and the relative quantities 
measured by the meters can be adjusted substantially in the man- 
ner and for the purpose herein set forth. 





GAS & WATER-METERS. 





FINANCIAL. 





ee . Sream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. , For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


j J EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 


Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapwary, N. Y. 








“ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
C. ELTON BUCK, 
Analytical and Consulting 

CHEMIST, | 


39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE, 


Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
carefully and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mail or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 








PHOTOMETER APPARATUS 
FOR SALE. 
COMPLETE BUNSEN PHOTOME- 


ter apparatus, with portable room, 
connections, joints, clock, experimental meter, 
scales and weights. The whole apparatus is in 








perfect order, and is adapted for the most delicate 
scientific investigations. 
Apply at the Rooms of the American Gas-Licat 
| JOURNAL, 
No. 39 Nassau &t., 
Corner of Liberty St. 
New York City. 








_ - JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERL 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 


Gauges, &c. 
GAS APPARATUS 

Of the most reliable and approved constructior 
manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 
H. R. WORTHINGTON’S 
PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, 
SIMPLICITY, and 

REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Theve 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 


in many of our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y¥- 
A : ARR, ManuracrurER AND 
e Deater «Nn WRovuGHt AND 
GALVANIZED IRON PIPE, BRASS COCKS, 
VALVES, &c., and all descriptions of FITTINGS 
FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
185 MERCER STREET, New York. 














JOHN MOSS, Jr., 
BSROoOBER, 

83 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

Particular attention given to the negotiation of 


GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES 
and BONDs. 


ALBERT H, NICOLAY, 
STOCK BROKER AND 
AUTCOTIONEER, 
No. 52 William Street, 

Near Watt &r., New York. 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 


JOHN B. MURRAY, 
No. 39 NASSAU STREET, 
Opposite the Post Office, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
GAS-LIGH'T STOCKS 
In all the leading Companies. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 335, 337, 339, 343 West 247ra Srreet, 
New York. 


NEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO.,, 
Manufacturers of . 

Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, 
Wood's Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 


Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 
of New York. 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presivent. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presivent, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Sxcrerary anp TREASURER. 





Trustees, 


SAMUEL DOWN, WILLIAM HOPPER, R, H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD, 


THOMAS ©. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS and 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works. 

The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 
and excellence of workmanship. Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
840 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 

1504 FILBER! STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

23 & 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, will meet with prompt attention. 





HARRIS & CO, 


(LATE HARRIS & BRO.,) 


N. W. CORNER 13TH & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


METER PROVERS, CENTRE SEALS, PHOTOMETERS, GOVERNORS, STATION METERS, 

EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, &c., &c. il 

The firm of Harris & Co., which comprises the senior partner and only practical Meter maker of the late firm of 

Harris & Bro., will continue the manufacture of Meters, &c., of every description, and will guarantee to furnish 

an article of Meters equal to the best in the country, at the lowest rates, and combining the latest improvements 

with great durability and accuracy. The reputation of the Meters of the late firm of Harris & Bro. is confidently 
appealed to. All our Meters are tested by a sworn Inspector. Trrms Hasy. 


“BPA EMPN LSU ed ARI 


PTH TTY 


TOOOR ins ; 














HARRIS & BROTHER, aie 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, min 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


~ TO MANUFACTURE 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 
STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 
FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &e., &e. 
All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


rRON, TIN, and WoonD. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

’ It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

Z or patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled. 

Terms, by the Barrel or Haif Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 


- 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable S M I T H & S A Y R E 9 


of all other Paints in the market. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and STMDANIEL SLOAN, Geteral Agent, Pun. THE i ACKENZIE PAT ll \T (AS BXHAUSTER 


Local Agents—S. R. Wit11aMs, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. AND 


Carvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. PATENT COMPENSATOR. 

















BOOKS FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 


A 'reATISE ON GAas-WorKS AND THE Practice 
OF MANUFACTURING AND Distriputinc CoaL-Gas. 
By Samuel Hughes, Civil Engineer. 

Gas LEGISLATION, being a copious INDEX To THE 
Merropois Gas Act or 1860. By Samuel Hughes, 
C. E. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF Boru Houses oF 
PARLIAMENT ON THE METROPOLITAN Gas BiLL. 

Tue Cuemistry or Gas-LicutTine. By Lewis 
Thompson, Consulting Uhemist. 

A few copies of the above books, invaluable to 
gas engineers, are for sale at the Rooms of the 
American Gas-Ligut JournaL, No, 39 Nassau st., 
New York City. 

Gas Engineers who may want any scientific 
books will be promptly supplied at publisher’s 
prices, by sending their orders, accompanied by 
the money, to this office. 





EW YORK FIRE-BRICK 


Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovuse Tites and Firr-Brick of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, CLay, and SAnp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Kreiscuer, M. Maurer, A. WEBER. 





THE AMERICAN 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


INo. 10 Pine Street. 
W. W. CLARKE, 
Vice President. 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour ; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation, 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 

MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 

FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
reguired to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. 
uel Address SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 








EWSPAPER WRAPPERS. LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 
Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and Fire Reevtator Co., sole Patentees; 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 | and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 
per 1000. Sold by AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Prace 
HAMILTON, JOHNSON & FARELLY, New York. 

22 Ann st., New York. 





W. H. Perrine, Pres. 
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VAN KIRK & €0. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS,. GAS FIXTURES, &c., 


Bronze Figures & Ornaments, Porcelain & Mica Shades, 


COAL O1L BURNERS, 


HAND LAMPS, 


COLUMNS, &c., 


No, 517 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Factory at Frankford, Philadelphia. 





ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 








D1 IETZ 
MANUFACTURERS, 


PATENT AGENCIES. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 

New York Crry—37 Park Row, 

Wassineton, D. C.—F anp 71a Srs. 
N ESSRS. MUNN & CO., publishers 

of the Screntiric AMERICAN and 

Patent Solicitors for the last seventeen years, 
‘would announce to the public that they never 
possessed better facilities for obtaining Letters 
Patent and transacting all kinds of business before 
the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been en- 
gaged in procuring patents they have acted as 
Attorneys for more than SEVENTEEN THOUSAND 
patentees. Nearly one-third of all the applica- 
tions for patents annually made in this country 
are conducted through the “ Scientific American 
Patent Agency,” and nearly all the patents se- 
eured abroad by American citizens are taken 
through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the 
inventor is required to do is to furnish a model 
with an explanation of the operation and ad- 
vantages claimed. The drawings, petition, speci- 
fication and other papers are prepared and pre- 
sented at the Patent Office by Muxn & Co., who 
have a large corps of engineers, draughtsmen, 
specification writers and copyists in constant em- 
ployment. Papers prepared fit short notice. 

Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the 
amount of fees, size of model, and other informa- 
tion as to the best made of obtaining patents in 
this and all foreign countries, are furnished free 
on application. For further particulars address 

MUNN & CO., 

Pcs.isuers oF THe “ ScrentiFic AM*RICAN,” 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, | 


‘ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphiet, “ L’Obtention de Patentes Aug- 
laises,” Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 


N ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Coy- 

sunTInc Encineers and Souicrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 














N. McINTIRE, Parenr 
e Arrorxey and Sowicrror oF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. PATENTS, 
Office, No. 87 PARK ROW, 
New York City. 
F, C. TREADWELL, Jvuwnr., 
Sonserror or Parents, 
And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY, 
(Moffat’s Building,) New York. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Patent Acency, Established 1838. 





Letters Patent for New Inventions procured iu | 


the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 


{119 & 121 Nassau Sr., New York. 


& CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN LAMPS, 
And all Goods appertaining to the Lamp Trade, 


132 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


“Wood” GAS. 


HE INVENTOR AND PATE NTEE 
of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusioep. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please 
apply. 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAU T ION 
CAS MANUFACTURERS. 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented 21st ber, 1862, by N. 0. Hawx- 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R. 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays. 

Manhattan, New York, 
ae ’ 
Breoklyn, 
sr 
Baltim 
Philadelphia, 
Chicage. 
Louisville, 
And numerous others. 
Orders — by mail or ate 
J 











N L. CHEESMA 
147 Ave. C, Now York City. 


- CLAY RETORTS. — 














DDISON POTTER, 
Witumeton Quay, 
Near NE&WCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Rerorts, Firk Bricks, and 
every description of Fire CLay Goons. 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 








JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Frre-Bricx, Gas- 
| Hovse Trcgs, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice, 





IRON FOUNDRIES. 


OUR AGENTS. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


{ESTABLISHED 1521,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welted Boiler Flues, 

GALVANIZED Wrovout Iron TUBES, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Dri ips, &c, 

Gas and Steam. Fitters’ ools, &e. 
TEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS S. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 


B ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Pires. Retorrs, Pires, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 


~ FULTON & CO., (Successors to 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 


Wharves, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 
LORENCE IRON WORKS. —The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 45 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 

Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 

JOSEPH G. JONES, 

2053¢ Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 


WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
Established 1830. 


I AMBERT .BROTHERS, 
4 Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
Wrought Iron Welded Pipe, 
For Steam or Hicu-Pressure Water AND Gas; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 
Fire & Garpen Excise Work, Pumps, HyDRANTS, 
Warter-Cosets, 
Iron and Brass Gas-Fittings, 
Gaseliers, &c. 
AND OF THE Grove BenpsTteEaAp Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, in Liverpool, &e. 
Catalogues post free. 

















JOOLE & HUNT, Batrmore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





k. D- WOUD & CO., 
MANTFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 
Office, 409 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. Vawonan Merr'ce, W. 1H. Merrick, 


Joun E. Corr. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MEBRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surabbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &c., &c. , 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 

Sth and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 











a Neen a 
oie GROVER & BAKER SEW- 

ine Macuine, everywhere triumpb- 
ant. This Machine has taken the First Premium 
at the State Fairs last held in 


New York, Missouri, 

New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Virginia, 
Illinois, North Carolina, 
Michigan, Alabama, 
lowa, California, 


Including every State Fair at which it has 
been exhibited in 1862. 

The Work made on the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in the United States where it has been exhibited 
to this date. GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO., 


AGENTS OF 
The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 

Terus—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents, 
Liberal discount to Dealers, 


Axpaxy, N. Wiscitvlocds Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wm. J. Bell. 
Boston, Mass............ D. Howard, Jr., 
Cushing & Bowen. 
BripGeport, Ct........... News Agent at R. R. 


Station. 
Burra.o, N. Y........++. T. G. Hawks, 
B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood. 
CARMANSVILLE, N. Y...... W. Cameron, 


Carrsxit., N. Y.......... W. Van Loan. 
Cui0aG0, Ill..........2-++ J. McNally, 

J. R. Walsh, 

Shear & Co, 
CLEVELAND, O. ...... e+» Hawks & Bros. 
Coipsprine, N. Y. - A. Tenant. 
Dosss’ Ferry, N. - E. Ackerman. 
Evizapetn, N. J... 2.206 





Exwrra, N. Y....... Rape i, Brink. 
Fauu River, Mass........ L. J. Moroo. 
Fisakit Laypixe, N. Y.,, J. R. Van Slyke. 
Frisukitu Vitiack, N. Y... B. Stanbach. 
Fort Wasuinoron, N.Y... J. Maloney. 


Franky, N. Y..... seeeee G. W. Reynolds. 
GALENA, IIl............+. @. H. Schenck, 
Harrrorp. Ct...... ++ eee D.C. Pond, 

©. J. Geer. 


Hastines, N. Y........... D. Crane. 
HoNESDALE, Pa. ......... A. G. Forbes, 
Hupson, N. Y.. . G. Parton. 
Hype Park, N. Y . J. N. De Graff. 
Jamestown, N. Y. . G. W. Hazietine, 
-... C. Van Buren, 








Mitpurn, N. J. ... so ++» W. Hastings. 
Moxristown, N. J........ J. West, 
J, R. Runyon, 


Newakk, N. J............ Agens & 

J. R. Jillison, 
Newsvre, N. Y.......... W. H. Callahan, 

J. M. Martin, 

P. C. Daly, 

G. P. Lomas, 
New Haven, Ct.......... E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease, 
eeeoe B J. Tilley. 
«+. H. Warren. 

-» H. Hazelbarth. 
eeeee J. A. Green, 
. V. H. Myers, 152 South 
Fourth street, 
seceesee J. W. Fittock, 
Henry Miner, 
L. P. Hunt. 
Povcukrepstg, N. Y.... .. J. H. Bush, 

W. Patrick, 

G. Williamson. 
Provipence, R. I......... D. Kimball, 
Ranway, N. J.... .... ..» W. IL. Neefers., 


Newport, R.1I.... 
Newrown, N. J 
Nyack, N.Y... 
PevkskitL, N. ¥... 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,... 






PrrrspurG, Pa.... 







Ronpour, N.Y........... A. M. Barbes, 
Winter Bros. 
Saratoca Sprinxes, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Savoertres, N. Y......... T. J. Barrett, 
Sine Sino, N. Y .+» F. Bushers. 
Sommervitie, N. J..... .-. ©. Barkalow. 


- GR. Treate. 
News Agent at R. R. 


STamforD, Ct. ... .«...- 


Station. 
Sr. Jonnsvitte, N. Y..... G. A. Russell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.... ...... J. i. Green. 
Tarrytown, N. Y..... . « ©. De Riviere, 
ToLepo, O .............. L. C. Shear. 
Troy, N. Y......s0008. oe» La. Willard, 
J. F. Hoyt. 


Wasuincron, D.C... .... Frank Taylor, 
P. De Vine, Kirkwood 


ouse, 
News Agent Willard’s 


Hotel. 
Watersory, Ct..... seeees D. J. Bishop. 
Wetisvinie. N. Y........ Wm. Patton. 
West Point, N. Y........ MH. N. Sheerar, 


West Point. 
Yorkers, N. Y........... D. Burns. 
John Fealhersiaone. 


General Agents in N in New York City. 
Ross & Tovsny, 121 Nassau Street. 
H. Dexrer & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 
Oxte, Darton & Jongs, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 
L. N. Smear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 
HamILton, Jonnson & Farrevry, 22 Ann Street. 
J. F, Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 
¥. 8. Taowson, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 
Tuomas Firzcrapons, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 
AvexanDerR Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 
Wm. Sxeity, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 





In Canada, 
Tae American Gas-Licut JourNAL can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 


In Great Britain. 


Terms 12s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trusyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 
Terms 15 Frs. per annum. 


Bureau of Le Journal del’ Kelairage au Gaz, 
Boulevard de Poissonniere; No. 24, Paris. 





Rooms in New Yorx.—No. 89 Nassau Street, 
opposite the Post Office. 





495 Broadway, N. Y. 








Terms—$3% per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 








R. A. Grand, opposite - 
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